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[For the Zodiac.] 
“VE VOBIS.”* 
‘Ve vobis,” ye, whoee lip doth lave 
So deeply in the sparkling wine, 
Regardless though that passion-wave 
Shut from the soul Heaven’s light divine, 
“Ve vobis !""—heed the trumpé blast, 
P; 
Fly !—ere the hour of hope be past, 
And pitying angels oaks 


Fly, ere the leprous taikt is dee 


eto weep. 

“« Ve vobis,” ye, who fail tu read 
That name which glows where’er ye tread, 

The Alpha of an infant creed, 
The Omega of the sainted dead. 

Tis wr tten where the pencill’d flowers 
Their tablet to the desert show, 

And where the mountain’s rocky towers 
Frown darkly on the vale below : 

Where roll the wondrous orbs on high 
In glorious order strong and fair, 

In every letter of the sky 


That midnight graves,—’tis there—'tis there ! 


It gleams on Ocean’s wrinkled brow, 

And in the shell that gems its shore, 
And where the solemn forests bow 

“Ve vobis,” ye, who scorn the lore. 
“Ve vobis,” all who trust in earth, 

Who lean on reeds that pierce the breast, 
Who toss the bubble-cup of mirth, 

Or grasp ambition’s lightning-crest, 
Who early rise and late take rest, 

In mammon’s mine the care-worn slave. 
Who find each phantom race unblest, 

Yet shrink reluctant from the grave. 

L. H. Steournry, 


_ 


* “Woe unto you.” 





THE FALL OF THE LEAP. 


The flush of the landscape is o’er. 

The brown leaves are shed on the way, 
The dye of the lone mountain flower ~ 
Grows wan, and betokens decay: 

The orne in our valleys is born, 

Like t 1¢ bud that it fosters, to die. 

Like the transient dews of the morn, 
Or the vapour that melts in the sky. 


All silent the song of the Thrush, 
Bewilder’d she cowers in the dale : 

The Blackbird sits lone in the bush— 
The fall of the leaf they bewail. 

All nature thus tends to decay, 

And to drop as the leaves from the tree, 
And man, just the flower of a day, 

How long, long, his winter will be. 


HOGG, 








“Then came OcToseRr, full of merry glee, 
For yet his soul was totty of the must, 
Which he was treading in the wine fat’s sea, 


And on the joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
Made him se frolick.” 
Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride, 





The same, which by Diana’s doom unjust, 
Slew great Orion, and eke by his side 
He had his ploughing share, and coulter ready tied.” 





THE EARLY DAYS OF THE ETTRICK SHEP- 
HERD. 

The following argpriginal letters from a brother of 
the Ettrick Shepherd, Mr. William Hogg, to an inti- 
mate friend, and it contains some interesting particu- 
lars, which to the biographer of the Poet, will hereaf- 
ter be invaluable. 

Minzion, 20th November, 1813. 

Our ancestors iv the paternal line, were long retain- 
ers to the Scots, of Oakwood, and held under them 
the lands of Fauldshope : and if tradition may be cre- 
dited, accompanied that Chieftain in many of his pre- 
datory excursions. Upon the decline of that family, 
they seem to have been expelled their possession, and 
I think for a life or two, there is nothing extant con- 
cerning them. Our Grandfather, William Hogg, is 
the next of whom any account can be had; and we 
find him in the neighborhood of Fauldshope, oceupy- 
ingasa common shepherd. He died in a middle age, 
leaving our Grandmother with four sons and one 
daughter. She being a prudent respectable woman, 
got the family foughteen *up. Our father was the 
oldest but one. None of them had any school educa- 
tion, yet our father is acorrect and distinct reader of 
his Bible, and I apprehend that it is from him my 
brother James derives the seeds of poetry. My rea- 
sons for thinking this, are the following. Our father 
reads much in his Bible, and the passages he general- 
ly selects are the transcendent sublimity of Isaiah, the 
plaintive strains of Jeremiah,or the magnificent imag- 
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ery of Ezekiel, these he reads with delight, and I hope 
with advantage to his spiritual improvement. He 
reads also, and has sometimes caused me to read 
Harvey’s Meditations, and as this book is written in 
an elegant flowery style, it affects him much, and he 
will sometimes exclaim Oh! such a man as Harvey 
has been. Or, Oh! sucha writer. His judgment is 
sound, and his notices of men and the world, tolerably 
correct, at least of those things of which he has had any 
experience; but by once engaging in a business of 
which he had no previous knowledge he involved his 
private affairs in confusion, and that at a time when 
his family were both small and helpless. He is now 
in his 83d year, a solitary, disconsolate man, deprived 
5 months ago, of the company and assistance of our 
mother, a most worthy and respectable woman. His 
memory retains more faithfully what was communica- 
ted to it when about fifteen years of age, than what it 
received but yesterday. 


Our mother’s father was named William Laidlaw, 
and resided all his days, (which were very many) as 
a shepherd on the farm of Phaup, the highest and 
most sequestered corner in the Parish of Ettrick, and 
here with him and one of her brothers, our mother 
spent the first 30 years of her life, previous to her 
marriage with our father. In such a situation, sbut 
out from all intercourse with the world, it is no 
wonder that our mother’s mind received many of the 
superstitious notions that then prevailed. For when- 
ever the human mind is unagitated by society, and 
left to brood over itself in solitude, rather than want 
company, it will create visionary beings for itself; 
there it will arrange and assign to every class its re- 
spective attributes and powers, together with its par- 
ticular time of appearance, and to this superstition 
the mind is more prone if the scenery around dispose 
to melancholy ideas. And such a place was this 
Phaup.—Nothing was to be seen but long tracts of 
Heath, and on the tops of the hills frequently sat a 
dark and thick mist. Nothing was to be heard but 
the how] of winds and dash of waters, the sound of 
these only varied by the increase or diminution of 
their force: which indeed was perpetually changing ; 
but still the sound was doleful and uninterrupted, and 
engendered gloomy ideas. Add to these the want of 
a good education, which at such a place and at sucha 
time, was never thought of. All the learning that was 
then given or looked for, was what our father could 
enforce during the long wintry nights. To a people 
thus shut up from all human society, it is no wonder 
to find the days of former years remarkable for super- 
stition, and the mind overpowered by imaginary 
terrors. Our mother’s mind was well fortified by a 
good system of christian Religion, which our Grand- 
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father with much care and diligence had given all his 
family ; yet er mind was stored with tales and songs 
of Spectres, Ghogts, Fairies, Brownies, Voices, &¢. 
These had been both seen and heard in her time, in 
the Glen of Phaup, and many a winter night to keep 
us boys steady, has she told us how the fairie would 
have tripped with much mirth and speed along the 
bottom of some lonely dell, how the dead-lights or 
some shapeless appearance twisting and thtowing 
itself, announced the death of some near relative.— 
And not unfrequently, the spirit of the gathering storm 
was heard to shriek through the air. These tales ar- 
rested our attention, and filled our minds with the most 
dreadful apprehensions. It no sooner grew dark, 
than we durst no longer venture to the door without 
some one to protect us, and even this had to be one 
whom we supposed to be more powerful,than the spirit 
whom we thought lingered without the walls of the 
house, and watched an opportunity to catch us. These 
songs and tales which were sung and told in a plain- 
tive melancholy air, had an influence on James’s mind, 
altogether unperceived at the time, and perhaps inde- 
scribable even now. Their agency on the powers of 
of his mind, resembled the influence of the solar heat 
upon the eggs of the Ostrich, who is said to deposit 
them in the sand, and leave them to be vivified by the 
sun’s cherishing warmth: they raised into existence 
the seeds of poetry, which if allowed to have lain dor- 
mant till a later period, would probably have never 
made such vigorous shoots. And hence no doubt the 
beauty of his lines, and the facility with which they 
are written, when he introduces any of those vision- 
ary beings or their agency. It had been custe- 
mary with our mother to repeat tous some of the 
Psalms of David, partly with a view no doubt, 
to keep us quiet, and partly to form our minds to 
morality and goodness. Several of these James got 
by heart before he could read a word, and after he 
went to school, he learned many more. The solemn 
ascriptions of praise that are there given to the Al- 
mighty, the beautiful illustrations of moral goodness 
with which the sacred writings abound, enriched his 
mind with the best of ideas, and strengthened it for 
more enlarged excursions. 





*Foughteen. To bring up with difficulty. 


12th December, 1813. 

In our excursions for diversion, we were often wast- 
ing growing corn, or otherwise injuring the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and for this we were called to 
a strict account. James generally pleaded our cause 
with great openness and simplicity, stood often be- 
side his accusers, as if unconscious of any crime ; but 
the moment he was seized for puaishinent, he became 
perfectly frantic, and used every effort to extricate 
himself from their grasp. Besides his Bible and 
Catechism, the only book he was indulged in the free 
use of, was the Gentle Shepherd: this he learned 
from end to end, and would often repeat its names, 
songs and scenes, just as they lay in their order.— 
His memory seemed to take a very firm hold of this 
beautiful Eclogue, and I dare say will retain it fo this 
day. The natural pathos so happily expressed in 
the pastoral, gave an additional energy to his mind, 
and further disposed it to harmony and poetry. Our 
parents thinking that reading too much, would induce 
to a neglect of business, dissuaded him powerfully 
from the perusal of every book that was not some re- 
ligious tract or other, so that he had neither access 
to the books, nor money to purchase them with; but 
a3 our father’s circumstances were far from keeping 
his family independant, James was early sent to ser- 
vice, but at what age, I cannot positively ascertain. 


Being now without his friends immediate observation, | 


with a few shillings which he got, he purchased an 
old violin; on this he kept scraping away early and 
late, until his neighbor servants (who were at first 
wearied with his discordant jars,) at last began to 
discover harmony in his performances, and expressed 

















» THE ZODIAC. 








their approbation by listening and sometimes dancing. 
This encouraged James further in the learning of this, 
the most pleasant ofall the arts. And I think the stu- 
dy and learning of it were no doubt a collateral help to 
smooth and harmonious expressions, and indeed we 


not unfrequently find a poetical and musical genius. 


existing in the same person. Hitherto he had been 
employed in the most menial services,such as herding 
cows, and every drudgery which that employment in- 
cludes, and was considered as rather a soft, actionless 
boy, but always distinguished for something vivid in 
his observations, expressed in rather unordinary 
words, and with an immediate fervor of spirit. His 
masters loved him, not indeed, 80 much for the ex- 
tent and abilities of his service, as for the general 
fidelity ofhis conduct, and for his candid and spright- 
ly manner of acknowledging his errors, when any 
piece of business had misfortuned with him. It was 
at Whitsunday, 1789 or 90 that Mr. Laidlaw hired 
him to be his Shepherd, at Blackhouse. As Mr. Laid- 
law himself had a natural desire for acquiring useful 
knowledge, even separate from that which constituted 
him master of his profession; he did not discourage 
James from reading, and this itself was sufficient to 
give the powers of his mind anew impulse. Besides 
this the power of the human mind, doth not appear 
to be gradually maturated ; new accessions of knowl- 
edge, are rather instantaneously injected, no doubt, 
as emanations from the great fountain of all knowl- 
edge: when the mind gets possession of these by her 
own activity, she can amplify and separate them al- 
most as she will; and by the time she has dune this, 
(for it is now associated with knowledge formerly re- 
ceived,) they are considered by the mind itself, as 
gradually acquired. Probably an enlargement of 
mind, accompanied with fresh accessions of know]- 
edge, at this time, contributed with the favorable turn 
in his circumstances, to expand his conceptions to a 
degree altogether unknown before, And now that his 
genius was no longer chilled by menial servitude, 
nor its exertions checked by disregard and neglect ; 
it could no longer be repressed, but breathed forth its 
effusions dressed indeed in a true rustic habit, but 
marked with indications of originality and nature.— 
He at this time published several pieces of poetry in 
the Edinburgh Magazine, a publication he constantly 
read, all the time he resided with Mr. Laidlaw. lk 
was when he was with Mr. Laidlaw, he was sent to 
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is quite an overpoise for his judgment. Sanguine in 
his hopes,the world hath once andagain disappointed 
him and ruined him, because he formed his opinions 
ofmen and the world rather from what they should 
be, than from what they really are; hence he is disap- 
pointed when ever he steps out to transact business 
withthem. The vivacity of his imagination disqual- 
ified him also for study and research. Present any 
intricate question to him for solution, his mind grasps 
it and pervades it, with the rapidity of thought, as it 
really is, but if it miss solution he cannot return to it 
again. The powers of his mind are so disordered by 
the rapidity of their first application, they cannot for 





a long time be again collected to reconsider the sub- 
ject. His judgment once baffled and overpowered, 
can hardly be brought again to renew the atiack, or if 
it does, it is with diminished force, and more uncer- 
tain action. 





[For the Zodiac. ] 

ODE TO SOLITUDE, 
Hail nymph divine ! within whose sacred breast 
The giddy tide of passion never ran, 
Thou who sedate in dusky mantle drest, 
Shun’st the loud tumult of discordant man, 
Pacing through rugged dells, and forests wide, 
With Melancholy, musing by thy side. 


Thee Solitude, all hail! and in thy Bower, 

Remote alike from care, and noisy mirth, 

Where rude luxuriance spreads the uncultur’d flower, 
Wild as the rugged soil that gave it birth ; 

There, or within some grot, or hermit cell, 

With thee sweet, Sovely nymph, would I forever dwell. 


For there above the range of low desires, 
The joys of sense that languish and decay, 
In meditation rapt, thy soul aspires, 


Beyond the precincts of its kindred clay ! 


_ And there as o’er the splendid scene she flies, 


help home with a stock of sheep to some part of Arg- | 


gyleshire. 
quent journeys into thai .oted country. 
ited many of the western Isles, and all the principal 
parts of Scotland. Here in those almost dimensivnless 
regions nature is seen on a largeieale. ‘The extent of 
its glens and horrid grandeur of its rocks and moun- 
tains, expand the imagination, and enlarge its concep- 
tions most irresistibly lifting the mind of the specta- 
tor to the great author of all sublimity. His mind 
thus enriched with ideas collected from the face of 
nature, he visited the metropolis, and here his access 
to new publications, and his converse with the polish- 
ed world, stripped his ideas and style of that rustic 


habit, which was their native dress. 


This induced him to make several subse- | 
He now vis- | 


Sees in uncertain tints enchanting prospects rise. 


Yet not alone doth Meditation warm, 

Or joys ideal sooth the tranquil breast ; 

For every passing object hath its charm, 

To lull thy soul to quietude and rest, 

E’en slumbers there their opiate influence shed, 
Though pillows rocky rise to prop thy drooping head. 


Fairest the rugged de}] to thee appears, 

Where nature triumphs in her rudest form, 

Or o’er the barren heath, exulting rears 

The naked bramble, or the shaggy thorn ; 

While to thy sense, the wild grown flowers assume, 
A fresher fragrance there, and there a richer bloom. 


For thee the desert smiles, the Owlet sings ; 
For thee, the raven tunes his hoarser throat, 
And o’er the sullen gloom of silence flings, 
A sweeter measure, and a softer note, 

For thee, upon the ear harsh discord plays, 


| Mild as the soothing strain of Philomelas’ Jays. 


And I am really | 


astonished at the harmony and delicacy ofexpression | 


His 


muse may have made a loftier flight, but the tone of 


which generally pervade the Queen’s Wake. 


her voice was never sweeter than when she poured 
forth these beautiful lines. 


The waning moon her Justre threw, 
Pale round her throne of soften’d blue, 
Her circuit round the southland sky, 
Was languid, low, and quickly bye, 
Leaning on clouds so faint and fair, 
And cradled on the golden air, 

Modest and pale as maiden bride, 

She sunk upon the trembling tide. 


I have now touched at those incidents in the earlier 


tions, is of an imperfect structure. His imagination | Fair innocence shal! be, though good or ill betide. 
| 


Though oft sweet nymph the giddy crowd appears, 
Wrapt in thyself, a wilderness to thee, 

Yet would I hence, beguile my flecting years, 
Where iinpulse, unconstrained finds all is free, 
There no dull soul with thee shall sadly stray, 
Wishing in vain to waste the tedious hours away. 


For he whom guilt hath bade thy realms explore, 
Nor peace serene, nor comfort e’er shall know, 

He o’er the trackless waste and wide streteh’d shore; 
Shall ever find pain, misery and woe, 

Hope may he covet, but deepair shall rise, 


| And nought but anguish there, shall ever meet his 


eyes. 


Shut from thy kind protection he shall fly, 


| To seek ’mid noise and tumult for repose, 

part of my brother's life, that appear to have cherish- | Though there he gaily checks the half form’d sigh, * 
ed that propensity to poetry which is so natural to his | pyucjless of present fears and future woes. 

genius, yet his mind amidst all its splendid concep- | yoy wil] J gladly roam with thee ; our guide 
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Oh lead me then to some sequester’d dell, 

Where pride and pomp shall ne’er deceive me more, 
Or to the dreary scene, where Ocean’s swell, 

In heaving billows, laves the barren shore ; 

There on the craggy cliff, we'll fondly lie, 

And listen to the sea-birds solitary ery. 


And as thou slowly walk’st at midnight hour, 
Among the gloomy mansions of the dead, 

Let me with thee partake thy hallowed power, 
And on some friendly tomb recline my head, 
Luxurious woe! which ever to attain, 

The vulgar soul may strive, yet ever strive in vain. 


If then alone with thee no cares annoy, 

No wayward chance can there einbitter life, 
Ifev'ry fleeting moment hath its joy, 

Unknown to discord, and unknown to strife, 
Henceforth to live with thee, [ll quick repair 

And make my constant home, my habitation there, 


E. W. 





LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


SECOND SERIES. 


We have already presented our readers with some | 


interesting letters from India, written by a young 
British officer, We now offer them a néw series from 
an eminent clergyman : 

Bhoaj, 4th August, 18**. 
To Mrs. , of ‘ 


Thanks for your kind and interesting letter of 2d 





Nov., which I am sorry to say, was long on the 
way—nearly eight months. Your 
south of Ireland, of the lakes of Killarney, of Wick- 
low, of Dublin, of the characters you meet there, all 


account of 


is delightful. Your learning the ancient language of 


Ireland, and the language still spoken by a large por- 


tion of your countrymen, for the sole purpose of mak- | 


ing the scriptures known to them, is truly a labor of 
How 


many of our chaplains do you putto shame! I was 


christian love, and worthy of all commendation. 


- greatly gratified by the account you gave me of the 
ho ’ ¢ 7 | 
aged convert to the Protestant faith, and the transla- | 


tion from ner poem. 
quote any similar case from this side of India. 


We 


hear of cruel and degrading superstitions, of hideous 


murders under the sanction of a false religion, of wi- | 


dow burning, and infanticide, but no christian con- 
versions. 
the first in five years. I was in great hopes that, by 
the silent influences of the English government, we 
should have no more; but, alas! the reign of Satan 
He absolutely triumphs in this 
The 
about thirty years of age, the mother of two married 
She 


was the wife of a Brahmin; the man died in the morn- 


is not yet over. 


gloomy and wretched country. woman was 


sons and a daughter, and one son unmarried. 


ing, and the horrid rite was over before twelve at 
mid-day. The Brahmin who proceeded with this hel- 
lish sacrifice,was so cunning, that not a single English- 
man in the camp, or connected with the residency, 
had any intimation of it, till allwas over. The priests 
of the Devil seem to think this infernal practice to be 
the triumph of their religion, and they every where 


preach it to these poor deluded wretches from their | 
very infancy, as the certain means of obtaining the | 


transcendant joys of their paradise, for many ages, 


and of carrying along with them all their kindred.— | 
Under this delusion, these unhappy women suffer | 
with a composure and fortitude, really wonderful, and | 


worthy of a better cause. They are believed, be- 
sides by this self-immolation, to confer the greatest 
glory on their families, and are every where spoken 
of, as we speak of our martyrs, with a fond and affec- 


tionate admiration and enthusiasm. In the vicinity 


of Bhooj, there are two Suttee burial places, each of 


them as large as a country church yard, in Ireland or 
Scotland, and fully as populous; but how different 
are the feelings that arise in the mind, for these two 
places ! the holy calm, and reverential awe, inspired 
by the one, and the absolute horror by the other.— 


the | 


I am sorry to say that I cannot | 


About ten days ago, we had a Suttee here, | 


THE ZODIAC. 


| The monument is an upright stone, like a common 
| grave stone at home, on which are represented, an 
; arm and hand, with the fingers pointing to heaven, 
| painted red, and on these hideous memorials, many 
_a deed of murder is recorded. In this place is the 
monument of one of their kings: fifteen females are 
recorded to have perished on this pile. While the 
Brahmins retain their influence, no reformation is to 
be expected in this ill-fated country. The Brahmin 
is a compound of low cunning, selfishness, hypocrisy, 
spiritual pride, and priestly tyranny. In this coun- 
try, there was lately an extraordinary species of de- 
lusion practised by them, with the most perfect suc- 
An eclipse of the sun was expected, and for 
several months before it, they prophesied al] manner 
of calamities to the country, and which they alone, 
had influence with the Gods to avert. They predict- 
ed in particular, fires, and earthquakes, and fires there 
were sure enough, and many of them, in almost eve- 
ry town and village in Cutch; they pretended that 
they were kindled by fire that issued from heaven, 
| while they were, in truth, themselves the incendia- 
But such was the alarm created by the fre- 


cess. 


ries. 
quency of these fires, which they affirmed were proofs 
of the wrath of the gods, that they attracted large 
sums of money, not only from individuals, but even 
| from the Cutch government. Had it been as easy to 
| shake the earth, as to fire an Indian hut, we should 
have had earthquakes too; but they unblushingly af- 
firmed that it was their intercessions with the gods, 
and their prayers that prevented the earthquakes— 
thus they took credit and obtained it, alike for what 
happened, and what did not happen, and were liber- 
ally paid for both. How think you these men pretend 
to appease the wrath of the gods? By beating tom- 
call religion, in this land of delusion, and they who 
wish to substitute something better in its place, are 
designated as wild enthusiasts, and even looked upon 
as dangerous men, by a large portion of our country- 
men here. My hopes have been wofully blighted of 
late ; half of the young men, and more at present in 
this camp, never appear in church. They spend the 
Sabbath in field sports, or in lounging at home, ge- 
nerally the former. 
beamed so bright on my approach to this land, has set 
While eur young men and our old men 


The rainbow of hope, which 


in tears. 
| continue in the open violation of every christian du- 
ty, it is in vain to expect any success in our teaching 


|or preaching christianity to the natives of this coun- 
When they are 
spoken to on the subject, their answer is, Your reli- 
gion commands you to keep holy the Sabbath, but 
you spend it in hunting; it commands you not to get 


try, even if these were permitted. 


it commands you to do justly, but you contract debts 
Your 


with the poor Hindoos, that you never pay. 


religion enjoins prayer, but you are never seen at 
All Hindoos 
do whatever their religioncommand. To this enqui- 
| ry, what answer can we make, but hang down our 
Sometime ago I told you that I had 


prayer, or but a small number of you. 


heads and blush. 
not been permitted to preach even to native chris- 
tians, yet you must not think I have been idle. J 
have just finished a translation from the four Gospels, 
into Hindoostanee, so selecting and arranging, as to 
omit nothing in the life of Christ. My aim has been 
to give a specimen of a simpler translation, and more 
intelligible to all classes of Hindoos, than any exist- 
ing. The errors of all the translations with which I 
am acquainted, is an affectation of high language, 
totally unintelligible to all but the learned. In this 
work, all the missionaries, and all the good gospel 
ministers in India, are engaged, and I should be 
ashamed not to cast in my mite into the treasury ol 
God. To this object, every spare moment from my 
duties as achaplain, during my residence in India, 
shall be devoted; thus I shall, I hope, preach the 
| gospel of Christ to ages yet unborn. I[ shall, I trust, 


; 


tums all night, a kind of country drum; this they | 


drunk, but your soldiers are drunk five times a week; | 


see better days, and be permitted to preach the gos- 
pel toall men, Even the delay may, in the mysterious 
ways of Providence, in the end be of advantage, by 
giving me a more thorough and ready knowledge of 
the language of these idolators, whom I am desirous 
of drawing to christianity. I remark your little com- 
mission, none of your wishes are uninteresting to me, 
and I shall endeavor to make for you a collection of 
the plumage of some of the more beautiful birds of 
this country, of which some are of great splendor. 





Bhooj, 20th May, 18**. 

Dear Sir—On looking into my letter book, I am 
astonished to observe that such an interval has elapsed 
since I last wrote you; the date of my last letter is 
as far back as the middle of December last. My 
wish is to write to you once in two months, or at the 
longest three months. Yet I know you will receive 
my apology with consideration, when I tell you, that 
during that period, my whole spirit has been engross- 
ed by preparing part of my Cutchee translation for 
the press, and I shall have the pleasure ere long of 
sending you a copy of the book of Luke, in a lan- 
guage that till now has never been a written, much 
less a printed, language. In the course of two or 
three months, I shal! finish the four Gospels, and I 
hope, early in 18**, the whole of the New Testament. 
As for myself, I have great cause of thankfulness 
to the giver of ail good, that notwithstanding all my 
afflictions, I was never in better health, never capa- 
ble of greater exertion, and never wrought harder,.— 
I rise at five o’clock, and go to the palace five days in 
the week, where I stay till between eight and nine. 
Sir John Maleoim, the governor of Bombay, was here 
lately, and I received from him great encouragement 
in ‘the education of the young Sovereign of Cutch 
Hend some applause for what I have done. He is a 
most delightful, kind, warm-hearted, affectionate boy. 
You would be quite in love with him. He is getting 
some knowledge of the English language and Euro- 
pean science, Astronomy and Geography, and Court 
flattery already represents him as a prodigy of know- 
ledge. He is a modest, unspoiled boy. Seripture 
reading forms part of his lessons. But what is chief- 
ly engrossing my thoughts at present, is, the means 
of abolishing infanticide. The Jarejbas, among whom 
this horrid practice chiefly prevails, live in Cutch, in 
my own neighborhood, in my parish, I may call it, 
and the horror I feel at it is such, that it often de- 
prives me of my nightly rest. Colonel Walker’s ef- 
forts have been followed by no results of any conse- 
quence, not more than the saving of the lives of two 
or three children in twelve or fourteen years. And 
the work is completely to recommence. Jacha, the 
patriarch of the family, set the example by murder- 
| ing seven of his daughters, seven hundred years ago, 
agd his sons have followed his example with fearful 
fidelity. They have among them a strange idea, that 
| as theyare all derived from one father, that no length 
|of time can lessen the relationship, and that, there- 
fore, intermarriages in their own caste, would be 
|most criminal. They are too poor to portion their 
daughters to high caste men of other castes, and too 
| proud to marry them to any other. All over India, 
‘they consider the death of a female a much less evij 
' than not to be married; and to avoid it, these unna. 
}tural parents put them to death, as soon as they are 
| born. Iam aware of the difficulty of the task, yet I 
| am determined, at all risks, to attempt its abvlition. 
, This is my duty as a man and as a chr.:tian minister, 
and I will not shrink from the difficulty. The com- 
mand of God is distinct, and I dare not neglect it.— 
He has, besides, given me means which no man ever 
enjoyed before, and forbid that I should not employ 
| them to his glory. My influence in the palace is such, 
| that there is nothing that I could ask from either of 
| the kings, old or young, that they would not grant.— 
| They are themselves of the Jarejha caste, and have 
great influence with them, and I am quite sure of 
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their support. It is fortunate for me also, that the 


prime minister, who is much my friend, has it in hor- 
ror. In the course of a month or two, I shall visit 
the whole tribe. I will carry letters from the king 
and reason on the subject, but gently and kindly.— 
Yet after all, my hopes are founded rather upon their 
avarice than their humanity; and my plan is to es- 
tablish a fund for the portioning of their daughters, 
and in such an object, I could not apply to English 
charity in vain. Were I at home, I would preach a 
crusade in every town of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In the meantime, I shall, in some form or other, make 
a representation to the British public, and call on all 
the religious and all the humane, to aid me, and it 
will be extraordinary if, on such a subject, I do not 
unite all classes of men. 








INDIA—A POEM. 
SECOND BOOK. 
( Never before published.) 
1, 
Fondly alas, vain man desires to look, 
Into the hidden mysteries of fate, 
Aud rashly to unseal the iron book, 
Where written are his doom, and mortal date. 
In mercy it is closed, and not in hate. 
Oh, bold presumptuous man, could’st thou foresee 
The embryo sorrows, that shall blossom late, 
The bitter fruits of thy sad history, 
The sweets of present blise would as the wormwood 
be. 

Il. 
When the young heart like the olian string, 
Wakes unto music every breeze that blows, 
And the bright eye, sees but the rose of spring, 
Or like the sun-beam on the cloud that glows, 
Kindles the rainbow on whate’er it throws 
Its radiant glance. Oh! fond enthusiast fear 
There is a canker worm within the rose, 
All that the rainbow leaves thee is its tear, ~ 
The melody of spring, is discord in thy ear. 

Ill. 


Alas, my soul is desolate and dark. 

A ruin’d chamber where the relics lie, 

Of guodly treasure, ’tis a shipwreck’d bark, 

Drifting beneath a cold and wintry sky, 

And all its precious cargo floating by, 

And haunted by the spirits of its crew ! 

All that was fair and lovely_to the eye, 

All that was kind, affectionate and true, 

Are shadowy visions now, passing in sad review. 
IV. 

For I am now familiar with the grave, 

All the bright chronicles of life are there, 

All that strength to my feeble spirit gave 

And arm’d it for the triumph over care, 

All that engraved with characters so fair 

My happier years, has from my vision fled. 

A wounded spirit, who, alas, can bear? 

1 dwell in sepulchres, among the dead, 

And have no wish but there with them to lay my head, 
V. 


Oh well-a-day, love’s temple is a wreck. 

No sacred fires upon the altars burn, 

No incense breathes, no festive garlands deck, 
Alone is there the cold funereal urn. 

In friendship’s haunts I solitary mourn 

The wisdom of its counsels, and the hand 

That pour’d into the heart, with anguish torn, 

The balm of healing: far from Albion’s strand 

Old and grown grey with years I pine in foreign land, 


VI. 


The atar that shone so bright is in eclipse, 
When Albyn’s wild flowers carpeted my path, 
And I drank music from the ruby lips, 

Of love and beauty, and connubial faith 

Its mansion made among the blooming heath,— 
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A downy nest embosom’d by the trees, 

When hope was young, and had not suffer’d scathe, 
Her eye the dawn, her wing the mountain breeze, 
Her voice the billowy sounds of the melodious seas. 


VIL. 


My country ! still are ali thy vallies fair 

And beauty still reposes in the wild, 

Cradling with terrour ; still the rocks tho’ bare, 
Are freedom’s throne, as when on me they smiled 
A happy and enthusiastic child. 

Stl ancient glory consecrates the glen, 

And still religion, pure and undefiled, 

Has there its home, the cairn is on the ben, 

But not alas, for me, they are for happier men. 


VIII. 


Thou hast as with a graver touch’d my soul, 
With beauty’s etchings, and they brightly glow, 
And as I wander, and the seasons roll, 

The lines the deeper and the fairer grow, 

My joy in exile, solace in my woe ; 

And from the Indus fancy takes her flight, 

To visit thee, and gushing pleasures flow, 

And every long remembered sound and sight, 
Come rushing on my soul in excess of delight. 


IX. 


Like friends of old on memory they rise, 

The sweet green glen that slumbers in repose, 
The hills that arch the pathway of the skies, 
The mirrour lake that in the sun-light glows, 
The noble flood, that like the monarch flows 

Of thousand streains, majestic, deep and broad— 
The sunset clouds, at purple evening’s close 
Like angel mantles, in the courts of God— 

At midnight’s solemn hour, the planetary road! 


X. 


Again thy waters warble at my feet, 
Again a well known melody they sing, 
And oh, the voices to my ear are sweet— 
Sweet to my bosom are the thoughts they bring, 
The passing breezes bear upon their wing 
The music of my happiest hours again, 
And touch my spirit’s sympathetic string, 
Till it reg@cho a responsive strain,— 
A symphony of joy in every trembling vein. 
XI. 
Again I wander on the mountain heights, 
See nature on her gloomy canvass lay, 
The season’s tints, the shadows and the lights, 
The golden radiance of the summer’s day, 
Springs tender green, and autumn’s yellow ray— 
The paintings on the windows of the sky, 
When dawn looks out, the hues that flit and play, 
Like blushes over beauty’s cheek that fly, 
The purple of the rose and the carnation’s dye. 


XI. 


The architecture in the mountain rock, 

Surpassing Grecian art the most refin’d, 

On architrave of Parian marble block, 

The sky built towers, the temples of the wind, 
Leaving Corinthian model far behind ; 

And all of Tuscan or Ionic fame. 

The vast conceptions of the master’s mind 

Of happiest touch, compared to these were tame, 
Still varying, and still fair, while art is still the same. 


XIU. 


Amid the unbroken still of Sabbath morn, 

Again I hear the shepherd in the dell, 

Stretched on the sward, beneath the flowering thorn, 
Read of the sorrows that on earth befell 

The man of woes, the tears while distil 

Adown his cheeks ;—the maiden hymns a lay, 

Like spirit of the rock, and anthems swell 

To God who made the hills, and orb of day, 

In righteousness who reigns, and mercy ig his Bway. 


























XIV. 
Again in Church, embosom’d in the wild, 
Among the simple hearted take my seat, 
And see the mother smile upon her child, 
The while she hears in words of mercy sweet, 
That children such as he for heaven are meet. 
There all are bless’d, there is the hoary head, 
A crown of glory, in the geniai heat! 
The lamp of age revives, by fuel fed. 

That kindles heavenly hope, and makes the spirit 

glad, 

XV. 


A chamber of the palace of the sky, 

A mansion of the house not made with hands, 

As stable as the throne of God on high, 

It founded on the rock of ages, stands,— 

‘he school where men are train’d for holier lands, 

And nature and religion walk the while, 

Together bound in amaranthine bonds, 

Aud death unterrour’d beckons with a sinile. 

Oh, modest mountain Church, glory of Albion’s isle | 
XVI. 

The stars from windows of the clouds is bright, 

Tho’ earth is dark there is some sunny hour, 

In sorrows sky, some wandering beam of light, 

Some solace dropping in a balmy shower, 

To glad the wither’d heart, some blissful bower 

Amid life’s thorniest wilds is blooming fair : 

Amid mischance there is some golden dower, 

On fortune’s pinions borne to banish care, 

When all is calm, serene, for heaven is shining there. 


XVII. 


Oh, sweet the moments when a father stands, 
Amid his kindred, and presents to God, 
With solemn vows, and with uplifted hands, 
A child in baptism ;—then is shed abroad 
Heaven’s peace within the walls of that abode, 
The mother inly pleads that God would deign 
To lead her son in virtue’s onward road, 
And of her prayer, so sacred is the strain, 
Angels might cease their songs in heaven and say, 

Amen. 

XVIIL. 


Things are most fitly by their contrasts shown. 
The sunrise that succeeds the stormiest night, 
Is the most lovely, best the false is known 
Beside the true, the dark when near the bright, 
And from a dungeon’s loophole is the sight 

Of the green earth, and azure sky most fair, 
And safety after danger is delight, 

And ease is balmy after blighting care. 

Sweet to the captive bird again to wing the air, 


XIX, 


On earth is there a type of heaven or hell, 

’Tis there where Brahmin’s Indian widows burn 

And Scottish church-yard in the lonely dell, 

The while the widow and the orphan’s mourn, 

Beside a father’s or a husband’s urn, 

There not a sigh disturbs the holy still, 

When ashes of the well beloved return, 

To kindred dust, God’s mandate to fulfil, 

Tho’ with conflicting woes the bursting bosom swell. 
( To be continued.) 





[For the Zodiac.] 
A SERIES OF LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


DELIVERED BY REQUEST BEFORE THE YounG Men’s 
ASSOCIATION, IN THE City oF ALBANY, BY S. DE 
Wirt BLoopeGoop. ’ 


Lecrvre II. 
Gentlemen— 

In the last lecture which I had the pleasure to deliv- 
er before you on the subject of American Literature, 
we were still pursuing the thread of our Colonial his- 
tory. We were endeavoring to follow that portion of 
it within our grasp, through the labyrinth in which it 
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Wasconcealed. We found our ancestors struggling 
against adverse circumstances,—the poverty of the 
country, the opposition of the British Government, 
individual sufferings, and genera! calamity. 

We endeavored to show that Letters must necessa- 
rily languish in their infancy, under such circum- 
stances—and yet that our country produced more 
than its proportion of literary men. Indeed we have 
been astonished at the degree of talent which belong- 
ed to those early periods, and can scarce wonder at 
an opinion of Jefferson in 1785, when after a careful 
examination of the subject, he arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that in science the mass of the Europeans, was 
even then two centuries behind us. 

We had in our last lecture approached the year 1700. 
At the elose of the previous century, Virginia began 
to arouse herself, and her assembly passed laws to en- 
courage useful inventions and the establishment of free 


schools. 
A Swedish Colony in Pennsylvania, whose settle- 


ment was unique in all particulars, and whose history, 
within a few weeks past, has been announced as forth- 
coming from the Philadelphia press—attracted the 
notice of their Monarch, by a modest petition addres- 
sed to him in reference to their moral and intellectu- 
al condition. This Prince was no other than the fa- 
mous Charles the XJ, the son of Charles Gustavus, one 
of the most heroic, and the father of Charles 12th, one 





of the most visionary of Swedish Princes. He wasa 
wise Monarch, and by a masterly display of ability 
rescued Sweden from the difficulties which menaced 


her. On receiving the petition of the poor Swedes 
of the Delaware, he sent them ministers of the Gospel 
and large quantities of valuable books, the silent mis- 
sionaries of virtue and of learning. 
In this place, a passing notice is due to Roger Wil- | 
liams, who had just closed his busy life, after having 
founded Providence, and obtained a charter for the | 
Rhode Island Colony. Though educated at an Eng- 
lish university, the author of several religious contro- | 
versial pamphlets and a Key tothe Indian Language, 
he cannot be considered as having been actuated by | 
the feelings of a literary man in these compositions, 
but rather by those of a politician, anxious to secure 
liberty of conscience, and the principle of toleration, | 
of which he was a zealous and able advocate. 
His character has been viewed in many different | 
lights. Properly estimated however, the objections 
made to his conduct by his contemporaries, will not 
only appear trivial, but it will excite our admiration 


and esteem. 


At the close of this century died the Rev. Charles 
Martin, of Charlestown. He was an Oxford scholar, 
then became a Fellow of the University,and afterwards 
devoted himself to the private education of youth, for 
which he was eminently qualified. After the great 
fire in London, he removed to that city, and establish- 
eda school at Newington green. Among his pupils 
was the author of Robinson Crusoe. 
circumstance for reflection, that not long before our 


It is a curious 


Revolution, a person was living who had arrived at 
Thus itis that 
Mr. Mor- 
ton came to this country, because having educated 


maturity before the fire in London. 
one generation is linked fast to another. 


young men for the ministry for a number of years, he 
was pursued by the Ecclesiastical authorities and | 
compelled to abandon his employment. 
tinguished for his learning, and honored in this coun- | 
try, by immediate literary trusts for which he was | 
well fitted. He published many valuable works in the 

shape of treatises, believing with the ancient adage, 


He was dis- 


and adopting it as his motto, that a great book was a 
great evil. 
was a Compendium of Physics, another was a System 
of Natural Philosophy, preserved in MS. in the Library 
of Bowdoin College, and another called Eutaxia, a 
discourse on improving the country of Cornwall, and 
the use of sea-sand, as a manure. This was in part 
republished in the London Philosophical transactions. 


One of the principal of his productions, 


| ing in others. 
/ard, succeeded President Mather, in the superin- 
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Another of his works bore the curious title of an Es- 
say to prove money not so necessary as is imagined. 
This would probably be read with interest, if repub- 
lished at the present day. They show an active and 
philanthropic mind. 

Another important step in the literary progress of 
the country was now taken. A public library was 
established at Charleston, 8. Carolina, by the instru- 
mentality of the proprietors of the Colony, and the | 
personal efforts of the Rev. Thomas Bray, whose 
name should not be forgotten. 





In our own state, the first Grammar school, was 
authorized by law. The classics were not taught in | 
the public schools of the city of N. Y. until many years | 
afterwards. Lord Cornbury recommended a provis- | 
ion for this school, in his message to the Assembly, | 
and it is one of the few acts which deserve praise, out | 
of the many which are recorded in the history of his | 
arbitrary and reckless administration. He was the | 
son ofthe Earl of Clarendon, ‘“‘the unworthy son of a | 
worthy sire.” | 

In 1701 Yale College (though that name was sub- | 
sequently acquired,) was founded, by a number of | 
disinterested individuals in Connecticut. One of the 
reasons contained in their petition for an act of iveor- | 
ation, and laid before the General Assembly, was to 
‘qualify the youth for public employment in church 
and state.” In November they met at Saybrook, 
where the institution was designed to continue, ap- 
pointed the Rev, Mr. Pierson, of Killingworth, rector 
or President, and adopted a set of rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Institution. The ceremony of found- 
ing was in this instance simple and characteristic. In | 


the room where they were assembled, was placed a | 
table, on which each Trustee deposited a number of | 
volumes, pronouncing at the same time the words, “‘I 
give these books for the founding of a College in this | 
Colony.” 

In 1704, the first American newspaper made its ap- 
pearance at Boston, by the name of the News-Letter, 
A deep interest was | 


and it was kept up for 72 years. 
taken in its establishment,and great anxiety was man- 
ifested for its success. The first sheet struck,was tak- 
en almost wet from the press,and carried by Chief Jus- | 


tice Sewall, across the river, to exhibit as a curios- | 
ity to President Willard of Cambridge. Both these 
men were learned themselves, and promoters of learn- 
Mr. Willard was a graduate of Harv- 


tendence of the College and was a voluminous writer 
on Theology. His principal work, the Body of Divin- 


ity, is much esteemed. 
Chief Justice Sewall was an Englishman by birth, | 

and a welleducated man. He was critically acquain- | 

ted with the Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and was in- 


He left behind him a valua- | 


dustrious and observing. 


ble Diary, in three volumes, running over a space of 


thirty years, and some other works respecting Amer- | 
ica, and that much discussed subject, the Apocalyptic | 
Phenomena. One fact showing his nobleness of mind | 
is preserved,in relation to the persecution of those ac- 
He had in his official capacity, 
He after- 


cused of witchcraft. 
been instrumental in their punishment. 
wards openly acknowledged his error, and repented 
of the injustice his credulity had occasioned. 


To Mr. Hubbard, a minister of Ipswich, who died 
about this time, we are indebted for a MS. history of 


New-England, from which as it was often used by 
subsequent historians, much of our information is de- 
rived of the early state ofthe country. The year fol- 
lowing, 1705, is distinguished for the death of the | 
minister of Malden, Michael Wigglesworth, the most 
popular poet of his time, with his American cotem- 
poraries. His principal work is called the Day of 
It contains | 
The 


measure is lyrical, the lines consisting of six and eight 


Doom, and it went through five editions. 
224 verses, all relating to the final judgment. 
syllables alternately. 

Asa specimen of his poetry, we give the following | 
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in which it will be seen there is no lack of thought, 
though there is of smoothness. The introductory 
verse is thus: 






When all men sleeping lay 

Calm was the season and carnal reason 
Thought so twould last for aye, 

Soul take thine ease, let sorrow cease 
Much good thou hast in store,— 

Such was their song their cups among, 
The evening before. 


The author in this general description ofall men 
being in their cups before the day of doom, adopts but 
a homely idea of their condition. 

There are much force and vigor, in the following 
verses, but more of external action in the description, 
than of that emotion which the event would naturally 


excite. These too are rather prosaic than poetical. 
For at midnight breaks forth a light 

Which turned the night to day, 

And speedily a hideous cry, 

Did all the world dismay. 

Sinners awake, their hearts do ache, 
Trembling their lives srrpriseth, 

Amazed with fear by what they hear, 

Each one of them ariseth. 


They went from beds with giddy heads, 
And to their windows run, 

Viewing this light which shines more bright, 
Than doth the noon day sun, 

Straightway appears, they see with tears 
The Son of God most dread— . 
Who with his train comes on amain, 

To judge both quick and dead. 


Ye sons of men that durst condemn 

The threatenings of God’s word, 

How cheer ye now. Your hearts I trow 
Are thrilled as with a sword! 

Now atheist blind, whose brutish mind 
A God could never see, 

Dost thou perceive, dost now believe, 
That Christ thy Judge shall be? 


The next verse which is all we shall now quote, is 


| quaint and unpoetical enough. 


Stout courage whose hardiness 
Could death and hell out-face, 
Are you as boid, now you behold 
Your Judge draw near apace ? 
They cry No, no. Alas and woe! 
Our courage all is gone. 

Our hardiness, fool hardiness 
Hath us undone—undone. 


This is the poetry that passed through five editions ! 

But it was not the season of poetry. Even in lux- 
urious and tranquil England, it had as yet ripened the 
fancies and warmed the imagination of but few distin- 
guished men. We learn that this kind of measure was 
exceedingly popular in England, and it was used in 
works of length and gravity until such as Waller, Den- 


| ham avd Dryden wrote. 


It is, however, admitted, that many of the early 
writers had discovered a poetic taste. They have 
left behind evidences of it, in their fugitive pieces.— 
Still, all the faults of the English school remained 
among those who were taught to look to it for instrue- 
In the words of Dr. Johnson: “Before the 
time of Dryden, there was no poetical diction, no sys- 
tem of words at once refined from the grossness of 
domestic use, and free from the harshness of terms 
Words too familiar 
or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. From 


*ie 
tion. 


appropriated to particular arts. 


_ those sounds we hear on small or on coarse occasions, 


we do not easily receive strong impressions or de- 
lightful images. Those happy combination of words 
which distinguish poetry from prose, had been rarely 
attempted, we had few elegances or flowers of speech, 
the roses had not yet been plucked from the bramble 
and different colers had not been joined to enliven 
one another. The new versification may be consi- 
dered as owing to Dryden, from which time it is too 
apparent that English poetry bas had no tendency to 
relapse into its former savageness.” Pope also has 
said in his remarkable Triplet, that 
Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the fudi resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine” { 
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It may easily be perceived from this, that if smooth- 
ness of version was owing to Dryden, who died buta 
few years before the composition and publication of the 
Day of Doom, the American muse might be well forgi- 
ven any irregularity in her steps, or any deficiency 
inher feet. Those who are curious on this subject, will 
find our opinions borne out by the selections of early 
English poets in Warton’s History of Poetry, and 
they will find also that it was the fashion of the day to 
be quaint and unlike nature. 

For these reasons, we selected, as an illustration, 
an extract from the works of the popular Wiggles- 
worth, and omitted to notice similar verses by the 
first American poetess, Mrs. Bra:dstreet, and the first 
American poet, Benjamin Thompson. Their pro- 
ductions are not numerous or remarkable for their 
excellence, though they are still preserved, and may 
be found in the specimens of American poetry already 
mentioned. 

In 1707, the British government refused to graut 
the trustees of Harvard College, the privileges they 


asked for, and in consequence the old charter con- | Sachusetts agent. 


tinued to govern them until the time of the Revolu- 
tion. 


the history of a nation is but the history of its eminent | Bentley, Calamy and Whiston. 


What they have said themselves, or said of | “‘was a ripe scholar and a good one.” Even when a 
In the treatment of | student at Harvard, he was remarkable for his bril- 


men, 
others, constitutes that history. 


our subject, we see every moment the truth of this | liant genius. 


remark. The history of our Literature, as the histo- 
ry of any other, is but the record of the lives and pro- 
ductions of /i¢erary men, and this is the reason why, 


on this occasion, we refer so often to individuals.— | 
| of Lord Bolingbroke, and was employed by him in se- | 


Allan Cunningham’s popular illustrations of British 
Literature for the last fifty years, and now issuing 
from the London press, are scarcely any thing else than 
a series of interesting Biographies. 








| 
| 


We have before said, in the first Lecture, that | land—Newton, Steele, Blackmore, Burnet, Halley, 





In this year two other distinguished characters | 


died, The Rev. Mr. Willard, of Boston, the author 
of a folio volume on Divinity, and the Rev, Mr. Pier- 
son, Rector of the College at Saybrook, subsequently 
removed to New-Haven. This last wrote a treatise 
on Natural Philosophy, for many years the text book 
of the students. 

In 1708, Mr. Cheever, of Boston, died. 
the author of a Latin Accidence, which passed through 
twenty editions, almost as many as Dilworth’s Spell- 


He wag 


ing Book. 
youth. Many of the first men of New-England re- 


ceived from him the rudiments of their education.— 


Among them was Cotton Mather, who has recorded | 
_clared it to possess ‘‘a power unanswerable,” 


the facts in lines very similar to those of the Poet 


Wigglesworth. 
‘A mighty tribe of well instructed youth, 
Tell ake they are to him and teil with truth. 
All the eight parts of speech he taught to them, 
They now employ to trumpet his esteem.” 


In the next year, a printing press was set up in 


He was celebrated as an instructor of 


Connecticut, and from it issued the celebrated Con- | 
| other was a minister at Cambridge, a man of eminent 


fession of Faith, known as the Saybrook Platform.— 
The colony shortly after paid 50/, annually to a prin- 
ter, for his services in publishing the public docu- 


ments. 
In 1712, a free school was established in Charles- 


continuance. 
were not all confined to the improvement of the 


whites. Missions were not only provided for the 
New-England Indians, but the warlike Mohawks be- 
came the subjects of an active philanthropy. A so- 
ciety in England sent out the Rev. Mr. Andrews, to 


modern phrase, though not in its usual signification, 
it was evident their school master was abroad! They 
looked out of the widow and saw the running river, 
and the canoes dancing on its waves. They saw the 
green forest fanned by the universal air from which 
they were excluded,—the green banks and pleasant 
fields around, from which they were exiles. They 
felt that the white man, good though he might be, 
had banished them from the domain of the Great Spi- 
rit. The school was gradually deserted and came to 
nothing. 


Many years afterwards, another attempt was made 
by the Rev. Gideon Hawley, which did not succeed, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

In 1713, a valuable accession to the library of Say- 
brook College was made, by an inhabitant of Groton, 
Sir John Dane, to whom an estate and a title had de- 
scended, and soon after 800 volumes came out from 
London, through the hands of Mr. Dummer, the Mas- 
Among the contributors, we find 





the names of the most eminent literary men in Eng- 


This Mr. Dummer 


He afterwards went to Europe, studied | 
at Utrecht, and received there an honorary degree. | 
He returned to Massachusetts, but finding nothing to | 
engage his attention, went to England, and was ap- | 
pointed agent for the colony. He became a friend | 

} 
cret negociations of importance, connected with the 
treaty of Utrecht, which concluded the War of the | 
Spanish succession, and placed England at the head | 
of the European pewers. It will be remembered that | 
Bolingbroke, the more than suspected friend of the 
Stewarts, subsequently fell into disgrace. Mr, Dum- 
iner, as well as others of his partizans, fell with him. 
And although, it is alleged, that he then adopted a 
contrary side in politics, the colonial agent could not 


regain the royal favor, even by the abandonment of 
his ‘guide, philosopher and friend.” He wrote many 
excellent works in English and Latin, among them a 
Defence of the New-England Charters, and a letter 
to a Noble Lord on the expedition to Canada. The 
Defence was not published until some time after it | 


was written. 

James Otis, a distinguished man of that day, de- | 
and 
this opinion continues to prevail. | 

Two brothers of the name of Brattle, were also 
conspicuous at this period. The one was a merchant 
of Boston, who, though he attentively pursued his bu- 
siness, found leisure to produce several valuable 


The 


| 
works, and among them, a paper on Astronomy, and | 
an account of the delusion called Witchcraft. 
learning, a fellow of the Royal Society, and the au- | 
thor of a treatise on Logic, which was used at Har- | 
vard College, and passed through several editions. 

In 1717, after a series of difficulties, in which the 


brook was removed to New-Haven, and the first com- 
Liberal donations were 


made it by the people of that town, and a convenient | 


settle among and instruct them; and for a time he | 


seemed to prosper in his attempts. His school was 


well attended. The young Apollos, as they were 
once called by Benjamin West, appeared tractable. 
The old chiefs stipulated that they should not be 
taught any but their native Janguage. Soon, how- 
ever, the children of the forest became less and less 
attentive. They did not love the confinement of the 


of Fort St. George. 


edifice was erected, The name of Yale was given it, | 
in gratitude to its chief benefactor, Goy. Yale. This 
gentleman had spent his youth in America, and his 
after life in the East Indies, where he was Governor 
Upon returning to England, he 


was appointed Governor general of the East Indies,— 


It seems that in his case the Horatian adage was ve- 


' rified: 


Coelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt, 


He did not forget his country, though he had cross- | 


school, nor the exactions of the teacher. To use a | ed seas, and changed its skies for those of other | 
, 


lands. He became a munificent patron of the college 
in his native town, and it was very properly designa- 
ted by his name. There have been governors of forts 
in India, and of commercial companies in England, 
whose names are to be traced in the pay rolls of 
the War office and on the great ledgers of counting 
rooms ; but few who, like Yale, have by their love of 
hterature, drawn towards themselves, when living 
the affections of the scholar, and when dead, ensured 
themselves a perpetual and a grateful remembrance. 

In 1718, the College of William and Mary received 


a grant of 1000/. out of the general funds of Virginia, 


by act of assembly, and a settlement was made in 
Mississippi, by 800 emigrants from Rochelle, in 
France, under the direction of Du Pratz, the author 
of a History of Louisiana, in three volumes. 

In this year the great William Penn died. We 
have, in other places, mentioned every thing occur- 
ring during his proprietorship, which belonged to our 
purpose. 

This personage was the son of a British admiral, 
and born to a life of ease, if not honor, in his native 
land. He was educated at Oxford, and had the ad- 
vantages of a tour through Europe, and an intimacy 
with its best circles. On his return, he was affected by 
the preaching of an itinerant minister, who had pow- 
erfully engaged his feelings ten years before. He 
renounced his expectations of preferment and his love 
of gaiety to join the Friends, and became one of the 
ablest defenders of the doctrines of the Quakers. 

He also became the founder of a civilized commu- 
nity, springing at once into greatness, without meet- 
ing the tempest of revolution, which so commonly 
rocks the cradle of nations. 

He possessed dignified manners, a pleasing exte- 
rior, and a vast personal influence. Even the savages 
listened to him with confidence, and looked up to 
him for protection. His literary character is, how- 
ever, all we have a desire to notice. We have a list 
of more than thirty of his productions, consisting of 
his Travels, Vindieations of the Quakers, and ac- 
counts of his colony. Some of these were translated 
into French and others into German, 

His code for the government of Pennsylvania, al- 
though by himself and his friends deemed preferable 
to that of Locke, did not enjoy so long a duration.— 
It was almost entirely remodelled before it succeeded. 

His correspondence on colonial affairs is reputed 
to be able, and the best of his works have recently 
been collected together and published in five volumes. 
One trait of Penn’s character must not be forgotten ; 
his fortitude in adversity. This is the test of great- 
In prosperity, mediocrity appears gifted. No 
It lies on 


ness, 
call is made upon the energies of the soul. 
a silken couch, fanned with the perfumes of an in- 
cense breathing world—its repose unbroken, its tran- 
quility undisturbed, 

In adversity, its piliow is the rock of affliction; its 
sighs are lost in the noise of the tempest ; its thoughts 
are painful and disturbing. But Penn was one of 
those whose resolution never yielded to ‘adversity, 
that tamer of the human breast.” It is known that 
on one occasion, while in London, warmly engaged 


ton, South Carolina, and provision was made for its | students bore a principal share, the college at Say- | in defending the rights and guarding the interests of 
The efforts of the friends of education | 
'mencement was held there. 


his colonists, he was confined in a common prison for 


| the very debts he had incurred in their behalf. 


( To be continued, ) 





[SELECTED. ] 
( Never before published in this country.) 
THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL'S LAMENT. 
Oh! take away that jewelled crown, 
And lay the sceptre by, 
And raise for him who shared my throne 
A Nation’s mouning ery— 
A Nation’s? oh, my woman’s heart! 
To thee belongs this bitter part, 
’Tis thine to moan above the dead 
For him with whom thy hopes are fled, 
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Roll back that dark escutcheon’d pall, 

And let these eyes behold 
His noble form, their light, their all, 

Still mine, though pale and cold— 
Now leave me, I would be alone ; 
This night I watch beside my own— 
Where should the widowed bride find rest, 
Save on her husband’s lifeless breast ? 


Ye speak to me of queenly power ! 
lll bid him smile again, 

Smile as he would in love’s bright hour , 
Now see that power how vain! 

Oh ! for one sunny glance, one tone 

Of that blest voice, ('d yield my throne ; 

Rank, sway, and sceptre, all resign, 

So life were his, and he were mine. 


On me has come the stroke of wrath ; 
The only flower that grew 
Midst all the perils of my path 
Has faded from my view.— 
To thee I turned from pomp and pride, 
From griefs to sovereignty allied, 
And, as the bird within her nest, 
Found peace and comfort on thy breast. 


So soon to die, so gifted, young, 
How little could I deem 

When on thy raptur’d vows I hung, 
*T would be so brief a dream ! 

And when thy form before me knelt 

The Queen forgot, the woman felt— 

Then, if I prized the diadem, 

"lwas but for thee, the brightest gem. 


A few brief months of love and bliss, 
And all has passed away, 

As melts the snow-wreath with the kiss 
Of summer’s glowing ray. 

The gold has vanish’d from love’s chain, 

But still its iron links remain ; 

The rose no more my breast adorns , 


It lies all wither’d, save its thorns. 


Back to the dreary world again 
My station drags me on— 
lutrigue and faction, war and pain, 
Are round my troubled throne. 
And e’er for thee, my prince, my guide, 
My bleeding soul its tears must hide 
In hollow smiles, that wring the heart, 


And play the sovereign’s weary part. 


Farewell mine own, mine honored love ! 
I lay thee in the tomb ;— 

One kiss,—I drop the pall above 
Thy form, and all is gloom. 

Oh! for the chilling touch of death, 

That [ might sigh my latest breath 

Upon thy lip, and then be free 

To fly from earth, and be with thee ! 


Louth. E. 


A FEW OF OUR SMALLER FOIBLES. 


[ Never before published in this country.] 


Mankind are beset by a number of small foibles, 
which, though all must be more or less conscious of 
them, have as yet been hardly ever made the subject 
of literary remark, Among the least tolerable and 
most dangerous is the aptitude, in certain circum- 
stances, to fall into a panic. A slight crack, such as 
often takes place in furniture or any thing else com- 
posed of wood, is heard in a full church, and immedi- 
ately the whole congregation rush to be smnothered 
and pressed to death in the doorways. Numerous 
imstances have shown that, for once that damage oc- 
curs from the giving w ay of a gallery, it occurs 
twenty times, and in far greater extent, from the 


Crowding of the passages ; but still, when the crack 


is heard, mankind are found to be unconvinced, and, 
eac Pe . . . “2 . 
ach believing that he is to be one of the ortunate | as if ceasing tu be read were exactly what gave the 





THE ZODIAC, 


| few who will get clear of all danger, away they rush ; best assurance of immortality: an author is never 


| from the one chance incurred by sitting still, to the 
' . . . 

twenty to which they will be exposed in the attempt 
to escape. Experience, benevolence, reason, all 


an alarmed and overpowering selfishness. Not much 





banks. Several thousand persons, desirfng to have 
their spare money employed at interest, deposit it 

| with a party who makes it-his business to mediate 

| between the borrower and the lender. 

| doubt arises—often from the most senseless causes— 

' 


as tu the trustworthiness of the mediating party, who | 


| ditors, each hopeful that he will be among those who | 


| are to get out, though all must be sensible that to ex- 
pect a ready presentation of such a vast quantity of 
money, which has long since been lent out to others, 





and that expressly in order that an interest might be 
To 


| be able to answer demands made in this manner, the 


| 
; 


_ allowed, is in the highest degree unreasonable. 


| banker would require to keep the deposits in his desk, 

without attempting to put them to use, or to realise 
| an interest from them; but, from the very fact of his 
stipulating for interest, it is clearly understood by 
| the depositing party that this is not the way in which 
Totally forget- 
| ful, however, of every honorable consideration, wild 


he expects his mouey to be treated. 


only for their money, in pour the whole troop upon 
the unfortunate banker, whom they both require to 


seem incouspetent in this case to resist the dictate of 


| give his bread to be eaten and yet to have it, and} 


whom accordingly they expose to that derangement 


of affairs which they causelessly dread. That sucha 
| proceeding endangers the fortunes of the later appli- 
| cants, never stands for a moment before the thought 
| of one of the first. 
the 


| matter how many should be worsted: such is 


|} maxim which on such occasions, will animate men 
| at other times able to resist many selfish impulses, 


and to perform very generous actions. 


| The readiness of mankind to take upon trust the 
merits of illustrious deceased authors, is a weakness 
which has been alluded to by Dr. Thomas Brown.— 
The fume and supposed excellence of these writers 
are so overpowering, that the thousands who are un- 
acquainted with their works never think of doubting, 
and thus it is quite possible for an author to have 
ceased altugether to be read, and yet to be ve ry ge- 


nerally praised. Dante is one of the poets whom 


Let me make myself safe, and no | 


more respectable, if so much, is the panic which | yon-intelligent on such occasions 
ge . 


Suddenly a | 


| safe till then, 

The same dread of being thought inferior in Jearn- 
ing and taste to one’s neighbours, may be frequently 
observed, when a Latin or Greek quotation is intro- 
duced into conversation. Nobody can dare to appear 

The quotation, so 


sometimes takes place in reference to the credit of | far from being pat, might bear a contrary sense, or 


be otherwise inapplicable ; but no one would ques- 
tion it. It is related that Sheridan clenched dn argu- 
/ ment in the House of Commons by a professed quo- 
tation from a Greek author, which, though a mere 


piece of jargon with the sound of Greek, was receiv- 


| is immediately besieged by a host of clamorous cre- | 


ed withthe greatest respect, assented to in particular 
terms, by one honorable member, and only discover- 
edto be what it was by the witty author himself. In 
reality, very few are able to follow or catch the mean- 
ing of a few sentences spoken in a learned language. 
But then all must appear as apt as these few. And 


| thus there is sometimes a wonderfully general ap- 


every body allows to be most admirable, while very } 


few are practically conversant with his writings.— | 


Let some one who knows Dante—nay, let some one 
who does not know him—make an allusion to him. 


every individual in company will put on a face of in- | 


telligence and sympathetic appreciation, as if he had 


| every verse of the Divine Comedy by heart, and had 


; 
been accustomed all his life to enjoy it either in the! 


| original, or through the medium of Mr. Cary. Nearly 


| the same thing may be said in regard to Milton, | 


whom every body buys, dips into, tires over, and | 


then lays aside, and praises for ever. Nine-tenthis of 


7 7 4 
}even the well-educated are unable to appreciate 


these poets ; but as no one likes to be supposed deti- 
cient in this kind of taste, which looks like the cha- 
racteristic of an exalted mind, the nine-tenths are as 


coinmendation, 


{ re ady, or even readier, to bestow 
than the remaining tenth of real appreciators, siinply 
ler that their ignorance and inferiority ef under- 


Besides, 


nb Ol 
standing and feeling may not be detected. 


the very want of readers prevents the re al merits oi 


the author from being ascertained. An author ob- 


tains a certain degree of reputation: in time, tast 


changes, and be ceases to be read: still, mankind 
afraid that the fault lies with themselves, praise on 
and thus a book may, to all proper intents and pur- 

| poses, be as dead as its author, without being a whit 

In tact, it would 


less celebrated than ever. appear 


pearance of learning, at the expense of a little can- 
dour. 

In polite assemblages, the case of the purblind 
countess who paid her compliments to the coal-skut- 
tle instead of the infant of the lady she was visiting, 
is repeated in many various forms. Where many 
are speaking, and servants perhaps are creating some 
additional confusion by bringing and taking away 
dishes, innumerable remarks fall to the ground even 
between persons sitting very near to each other: but 
never is any one wanting ina gracious assent to 
what is, or seems to be, said. Sometimes the speak- 
ing party is troubled on such occasions with a “ sir?” 
or **madam ?” which not unfrequently fails to pro- 
duce a distinct enunciation of the sentence. But as 
a second request of this kind would be troublesome 
iteration, the hearing party must then hear at all 
hazards, and, by some phrase, or play of features, as 
nearly appropriate as he can guess to the nature of 
To form acon- 
jecture of meaning in these exigencies, requires 
‘some tact. Some blundering people will reply with 
a pleased expression to what was intended to draw 


the remark, set the matter at rest. 


in 


forth their indignation, or to a question with the “ in- 
deed!” proper to a statement of fact. But those 
who can read faces and interpret the language of the 
eyes, are less apt to go wrong, especially if, by a 
combination of different kinds of expression, they 
can contrive to preserve a prudent equivocalness. I 
have known men who, in answering something they 
did not hear, could throw assent, doubt, denial, sur- 
prise, and satisfaction, together with a hybrid of 
shrug and bow, all into one. But these, it must be 
owned, were artists of uncommon skill—regular din- 
ers-out. The ladies have a very pretty way of get- 
ting out of such scrapes by a peculiar simper, which, 
being applied to all remarks whatever, heard or un- 
heard, whether referring to love or villany, to acci- 
dents costing hundreds of lives, or schemes for re- 
storing the lost innocence of mankind, passes with- 
out challenge, and really saves a great deal of trouble 
to all parties. 

Till an extraordinary thing has been done, man- 
kind at large believe it to be impossible ; when some 
one has done it, they wonder why it was not done 
before. While the weather is fine, mankind speak 
of it as if they believed it would never again be foul: 
let but a sunny shower fall, they immediately sur- 
mise that itis broken, and will not again for a long 
For this reason, no umbrellas are ev- 


rood. 


time be 


er sold in fair weather, nor light dresses ordered in 


the latter raw days of spring. But all at once, on 
some oppressively hot day which has suddenly occur- 
red in the course of May, the whole world flies upon 
cinghams and nankeens, which cannot be prepared 
nearly fast enough for the demand, though a little 
foresight might have allowed the williners and tailors 
Shops and thea- 


to execute their work at leisure. 


tres are apt to be most frequent when it is reported of 








them that they are crowded with excess of custom. | thing, no matter how vague, or apart from the pur- 


We fly from places where we can transact business 
and receive entertainment at our ease, and rush to 
others where we cannot do either without great in- 
convenience, if not some risk of health itself. A 
book-auctioneer whom we congratulated one day up- 
on the respectability of his companies, and the high 
prices which he obtained for the property entrusted 
to him, assured us that the companies were a conse- 
quenceof the prices: sales at which books were un- 
derstood to be generally eheap, were apt to be neg- 
lected. It seems to him to be altogether a matter of 
excitement. ‘The high prices at once attracted cus- 
tomers, and prompted them to bid. Individuals val- 
ued the articles becanse they saw others value them, 
and a contagious briskness (which in the opposite 
circumstances would have been a contagious languor) 
pervaded the assembly. ‘That mankind become in- 
different to what they are accustomed to, and are 
perpetually desirous of novelty, has always been 
matter of remark; but many of the little absurdities 
into which they are led by this passion, have been 
overlooked. How often do we see a decorative ob- 
ject of real elegance covered up and disgraced by 
something paltry, but new! How often do we find 
ourselves neglecting the treasured wisdom of ayes 
and the most refined modern literature, to grub a- 
mongst the very dregs of a newspaper ! 


In making a bargain for something of uncertain 
value, who is not conscious of often offering a sum 
which, if less had been asked, he would have thought 
exorbitant? Let much, in any case, be demanded, 
and, provided the demand be vigorously supported, it 
is ten to one that much more will be conceded than if 
the claim had been moderate. Mankind are not yet 
sufficiently rational or sufficiently wedded to the 
spirit of justice, to give an effectual resistance to any 
strongly urged claim, however ill founded. Nay, try 
te pass off any gross absurdity upon them—for in- 
stance any outrageously erroneous opinion—and a 
very great proportion will be found ready to concede 
to something less grossly absurd, or less outrageous- 
ly wrong. The demand establishes itself with them 
to acertain extentas a just claim, and, when they 
can get off for something less, they think themselves 
negatively gainers, and eagerly close the negotiation. 

In argumentative conversation, men often take 
most unreasonable and deceitful courses. You may 
be quite overpowered by the general strength of the 
opposite side of the question, when, let but the most 
trifling error be made in point of fact by your adver- 
sary, you may, by a judicious use of that slip, easily 
redeem your cause. Overlooking every thing else, 
you instantly seize upon the error, which of course 
you speak of in round terms as errors, and, triumph- 
antly asking what faith is to be placed in such state- 
ments, you have nothing to do but look around for a 
decision in your favor. lis an extraordinary case 
indeed which does not admit of some exceptions. 
Watch for these, make the most of them, keep the 
general merits of the question out of sight, and, 
though you have not a te..th of the justice on your 
side which the other party has, you will be a poor 
pleader if you do not at least arrest jndgment. For 
defending hardly tenable points, there is another hap- 
py way, founded upon the same principle with that 
which induces mankind to concede something to a 
large and bold demand. Instead allowing that 
your point can be disputed, exaggerate its features— 


ask a great dea! more—set up by its side some super- | 
The enemy, of | 


fluous absurdity of the same kind. 
course, has to remove or reduce these exaggeration 
in the first place ; and it is ten to one that this duty 
so worries him, that he is glad to leave the main so- 
phistry untouched in your hands, 


Every one must have remarked the easy success 
of any kind of evasive answer. Be the intention of 
the question as pointed, and its terms as precise, as 

ay be, if the questioned party can only say some- 





| party.” 






































| Ways to escape bayonets, spies, dungeons, and the 


| nich among the worst, of the enemies of liberty. 
' . . 


THE ZODIAC. 


dissimulation so strikingly characteristic of a true 
Corsican. He is sold and bound hand and foot 
to the Nero of the North, and can be styled tru- 
ly the Talleyrand of the Autocrat of Russia, hay- 
ing served Paoli, the French republic, and the Eng- 
lish government, as Talleyrand has served a greater 
number of masters, and sworn at least a dozen oaths 
of fidelity and allegiance. Metternich is, in many re- 
gards, but the varlet of both, and his poor, cunning 
and wretched policy would soon have been crushed, 
if he had had to deal with any other masters than 
Francis and Ferdinand, or with any other nation than 
the Austrians, where good eating and drinking, mu- 
sic, dancing, processions, and every sensuality are 
the prominent occupations of the heavy, good hearted 
and hospitable subjects of his imperial majesty of 
Austria, Ferdinand. 

Talleyrand and Pozzo di Borgo are men of great 
talents, full of resources and expedients, of sharp 
and quick penetration, consummate and supple cour- 
tiers, finally profound diplomates, whilst Metternich 
has but one quality in common with them, that of 
scraping money; but all three are very rich and 
Metternich, well aware of their su- 
He suc- 


pose, the questioner is seldom able, at least for a time, 
to bring his artillery again to bear upon the subject. 
The universal horror of iteration deters him. With 
equal weakness, we find people accounting for their 
conductby reasons which are any thing but reasons. 
A little girl came to her mother, and said, ‘‘ Mamma, 
[have givensome flowers from the garden to a miss, 
who said she wished them because she was to have a 
‘‘Well, my dear, you had no right to give 
away the flowers, and ought not to have done it.” 
‘‘But, mamma, she was to havea party.” Exactly 
similar are the reasons presented by many adult per- 
sons, to themselves and others, fortaking some of the 
most serious steps inlife. The mere sound of a be- 
cause is enough for them. 

Such are a few of the minor foibles of mankind, 
described in terms, pointed perhaps, but I would 
hope not harsh or unduly sarcastic. To describe 
such foibles, is atask which surely no well-disposed 
person would undertake, except in the hope of cor- 
recting or lessening them by bringing them under no- 
tice. Alas, how little occasion has any of us to set 
himself up in judgment of the errors or ridicule of the | wealthy men. 
weakness of his brethren, when he who pens these | periority, did therefore all to gain both, 
remarks can hardly say in how great a degree he has | ceeded for a few months in attracting the notice of Tal- 
been enabled to doso, by a retrospective view of his | Jeyrand at the congress of Vienna; and it appeared 
own life, and an unsparing inspection of his own na- | even to many, that they were on intimate terms; but 
| Talloyrand, obliged to dissimulate and to yield, as 
 sepreneative of Louis XVIIL., to the then powerful 
president of the congress, the avowed friend of Alex- 
ander, was compelled to feign being on intimate terms 
with Metternich, in order to obtain for France, 
subdued and conquered France, where half a million 
of foreign troops had the strongest places, and the 
whole kingdom in their possession, a little less hard 
conditions, Which depended greatly from Metternich’s 
patron and friend, the Emperor Alexander. Scarce- 
ly arrived at Paris, Talleyrand was, at various times, 
seen to shrug his shoulders at the mention of Metter- 
nich’s skill, in exclaiming ‘‘ah le bete allemand!” — 
The Corsican Pozzo di Borgo, when Russian ambas-. 
sador at Paris, under Charles X and Louis Philippe, 
used to call Metternich ef Pedesco, an expression of 
contempt towards the German, and particularly the 
Austrians, the temporary masters of a great part of 
Italy. 











ture ! 





[For the Zodiac. ] 
POZZO DI BORGO, 


Count, Ambassador of the Emperor of Russra to the 
Court of London, &§c. &ec., 
Is one of the great conspirators against the liber- 


en 


ties and the constitutional ireedom of the old world. 
A Corsican by birth, a pupil, a friend of Pascal Pao- 
li, he disdained to join the liberal party with many ta- 
lented and influential men, and sold body and soul 
to the Autocrat of Russia, the butcher of Poland, the 
destroyer of human kind, 

A Frenchman, a German, and a Corsican, Talley- 
rand, Metternich and Pozzo di Borgo, are the three 
leading stars of the political events in Europe, Asia 
and Africa; and although differing in some smaller 
points, they agree in the most important, “to 
crush the liberties of the nations, by the altima ratio 
regum,” the favorite motto of Frederic II. of Prussia, 
so wrongly called the great,—the first author of | leyrand and Pozzo di Borgo, have not employed their 
great talents in a better cause, but have sold them- 
selves as vile tools to the oppressors of mankind; 
Talleyrand to Louis Philippe, and Pozzo di Borgo to 
Nicholas. And by a singular coincidence, their mas- 
ters have been /wice, and about at the same time, the 
object of conspiracies and of vile cowardly assassins. 

The result of their principles are horrid, destruc- 
Portugal has been, and will 








It is a melancholy thought that such men as Tal- 


the division of Poland, the destroyer of the fine and 
flourishing provinces of Saxony, Silesia and Meck- 
lenburg, by which thousands of families, once happy 
and rich, were reduced to beggary and a horrid 
death; who, forgetting the high vocation of being 
by the grace of God and the legitimacy of his birth, | 
the trusted of millions of his fellow beings, disdained | 
not to enter in companyship with two usurers, Itzig | tive and sanguinary. 
and Ephraim in Berlin, to cheat his subjects, and | soon be again, the theatre of a civil war; Spain is ; 
force upon them the new coins of Seehzers and Gro- | France is ruled byan iron hand, which avoleano may 
shens as silver, when they were effectively copper, | soon melt; in Holland, the people are not truly satis- 
and became the ruin of many families. | fied; so in Belgiuth; the recent riots in Berlin have 
The present race of crowned heads are playing} been subdued, after great exertions and bloodshed, 
by foree of arms; Italy is governed by Hungarian 
grenadiers, and Poland erased from the map, the do- 


micile of misery and Russian Cossacs; the dissatis- 


a deep game, which may lead them on the sure road 
of destruction. Experience and a profound know- 
ledge of the human heart have not yet instructed them, 
that coercive measures, punishment, dungeons, and faction in Great Britain grows every day more se- 
even death, can never gain them the confidence and | rious, and the opposition of the House of Lords and 
The rapid progress of | of the King himself, may have the most dreadful con- 
finally, wherever we turn our eyes, we 


affection of their subjects. 
tight and knowledge in our era, is so great that the | sequences ; 
find that freedom, personal security, and the rights 


more they employ such measures for suppressing it, so 
. . . °- . . . 
much the more it surely will find a thousand secret | of men, are trampled under the feet of a barbaric horde 


of hirelings, paid and commanded by a handful of 


censure of the press. crowned knaves. 


And this is the present state of Europe, where 
not a single spot of constitutional freedom and 


Talleyrand is, undoubtedly, the best, and Metter- 


The | 


i . . . ] . 
former joins to a superior talent, at least some broad happiness can be found. Thousands of Europeans 


and liberal ideas, while the latter possesses not a sin- | arrive weekly on the happy shores of America, the 


gle one. _only spot where a man can be a man, in the fullest 


Pozzo di Borgo has the Italian suppleness, and the | sense of the word, 
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Since Bonaparte’s accession to power, these three 
ministers have been generally the principal actors in 
the drama of the political world; and their perni- 
cious open or secret influence has overthrown the 
constitutional freedom and liberties of the old world. 
Formerly the nations of Europe were divided into 
governments enjoying a constituyion and certain 
rights, and those where the will of the Sovereign 
ruled millions of their subjects. Now, at the present 
time, the name of consti/ution or charter is a mere 
empty sound, a mockery ! How long this state of things 
may last, is difficult to say ; but this at least is certain, 
that France, Germany and Italy, can and will not, 
long remain quiet and submissive; one little spark 
may cause a general conflagration and result in anar- 
chy and the reign of terror! 

Such may be the fatal consequences ofa too great se- 


verity, of which these three ministers have advised the | 


employment. Two of them are true weather cocks, 
whilst at least the third, Pozzo di Borgo,has constantly 
been, if not the declared enemy, at least the great 
secret opponent to the gigantic and ambitious views of 
his countryman, Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Both were born in the little island of Corsica, the 
native place of a Paoli, who, like his countrymen the 
Bonapartes, Sebastianis, Colonnas, Arenas, were 
poor in money, butrich in vanity, ambition, and desi- 
rous of accumulating great wealth. 
fact, that Napoleon taxed every one with venality and 


It is a well known 


thought, and even boasted, “that with money, he 
would bribe every one. As he was a great admirer 
of Frederic IL. of Prussia, whom particularly, when 
First Consul, he tried to ape in many points, he wish- 
ed also te put in practice the famous dictum of the 
Prussian despot, who was pleased to repeat ‘‘J/ ne 
faut que trois choses pour faire la guerre, de l’argent, 
de argent et—de largent. Bonaparte, Talleyrand, 
Pozzo di Borgo and Metternich, have applied it to 
every thing, to every man. 


' 
Charles Bonaventure Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian | 


Count and present Russian Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, was born in 1760, in the small village of 
Alala, in Corsica. When towards the end of the 
reign of Louis XV, this little island was united to 
France, he, still young, became a Frenchman. His 
family was so poor that they could not find the means 
to send him to college. A friar of the order of St. 
Francisco, the father of Antonio Grassetto, the con- 
fessor and friend of the family, had compassion on 
their poverty, and finding in young Charles natural 
abilities, he consented to take charge of his edu- 
cation without any reward. 


The care of the pious father was successful, and 
his pupil, naturally of a quick conception and an ar- 
dent mind, made rapid improvements. After having 
finished his education, he embraced the profession of 
the law in preference to any other; and devoted all 
his time to the ardent pursuits of his favorite study, 
At the beginning of the French revolution, he was al- 
To 


this profession he joined that of a notary public and 


ready established as a lawyer, and successful. 


procurator, or what we call district attorney, and 
gained much money. 
a3 attorney he defended causes, as notary public he 


As district attorney he created, 
registered deeds. As he was very. industrious, in- 
telligent and punctual, he soon gained a good reputa- 
tion and much practice. 


In 1790, the clubs came in fashion: Pozzo di Bor- 
§°, very ambitious to increase his fame, thought he 
could there distinguizh himself, and engaged warmly 
in politics. The conformity of his opinions, with 
those of the family of Bonaparte, had established be- 
tween them a great intimacy; more particularly the 
friend of Joseph, he went frequently with him to the 
Hotel de Ville of Orezza, and delivered varions pa- 
trotic speeches, at the time, when the people burnt 
in effigy the general Butta-Fuoco, a great enemy of 
these political innovations, which he, general Pas- 
cal Paoli, his friend and patron, with the family Bo- 
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naparte, had greatly contributed to propagate in Cor- 
sica. 

The island of Corsica became too small a theatre 
for his growing ambition; named, in 1790, member 
of the directory of the department of Corsica, Pozzo 
di Borgo went to Marseilles with Napoleon and Joseph 
Bonaparte, in search of General Paoli. The latter 
charged him with a mission, and seut him to Paris, 
where he was well received, and became soon closely 
connected with the leaders of that time, the Duke of 
Orleans, Mirabeau, Siezes, Barnave, the brothers 
| Lameth, &c. &c. Before he left Corsica, he had 
promised the revolutionary club of Orezza, to affili- 
| ate this society with that at Paris ; he kept his word, 
and on the 5th of November, 1790, Pozzo di Borgo, 
then thirty years old, was introduced into the club of 
| the Jacobins and rezeived with marked distinction.— 
| In demanding the affiliation, he pronounced, in the 
| name of his colleagues and his own, the following dis- 
| Course : 
| Genatlemen— 
| ‘Highly pleased with the honor of granting our re- 
| quest to admit us iuto the sanctuary of liberty, among 
| the defenders and friends of the constitution, we can- 
not better show our willingness to satisfy the wishes 
| ofa people, which has sv often combatted and shed 

its bidod for the defence ofliberty, than by the request 
to grant us the honor to assist at your meetings, dur- 
| ing our stay in the capita], to penetrate us more and 
more with the wise principles which have merited for 
you justly, the esteem and the gratitude of every 
| good citizen, 
_ “The Corsicans united to the French, by the ties 
| of love and fraternity, are in their esteem, but a so- 
ciety of friends of the constitution, Permit us never- 
| theless, gentlemen, on our return to the midst of our 
countrymen, to announce to them that you consent to 
| the application ofa society, which they intend to form 














under your protection, 

‘It may be that Italy, which surrounds us, will not 
remain indifferent ; when she sees us free, it may be 
also, that this country, which existed no more than in 
the monuments of history, in imitating our example, 
may shake of the yoke of the weak tyrants which tear 
them to pieces, and of the superstition which has vili- 
fied it.” 


tember, 1791, member of the General Assembly Leg- 
islative. When in June of the following year, the | 
debates were opened about the Swiss regiments, he 
pronounced a remarkable discourse, from which I 
shall quote some passages. 


‘‘Atall times the alliance with France had been the 
guarantee of the Helvetian liberty ; but the revolu- 
tion has still cleared it from the inconveniences which 


57 


feats; it is upon the ruins of the Austrian ¢c*potism, 
that the Swiss and the Rhe'es have erecte. rophies 
to victory and indeper.dcu They know well that 
the weakness of such an en. iy forms part of their in- 
dependence ” 

In the month of July, (10th of 1792) he addressed in 
the name of the diplomatic committee, a very 
ate letter to the National Assembly, to determine 
them to declare war against the Germanic body from 
which I shall extract the following passages : 


“The French nation has thought to assure peace 
to Europe, in renouncing offensive war and conquests ; 
it promised itself certainly to put an end to the miser- 
ies of the people, and to destroy the jealousies and 
the hatred which the government know well to exist 
among the nations, to render them the instruments of 
their ambition or their avarice; but this doctrine, 
foundedWupon justice, reclaimed by humanity and the 
interest of all, did not agree with the sanguinary fu- 
ry of the despots ; scarcely mention has been made 
of the rights of the people, when those who held them 
in fetters, from the icy shores of the Baltic, to those of 
the Mediterranean sea, have conspired against the 
French. Austria had already prepared her battalions; 
she menaced to prescribe to you the kind of despotism 
under which you should sigh ; every Frenchman has 
cried for vengeance, and you have begun the war.— 
Every Frenchman in combatting the enemies of 
mankind, will have the glory of reestablishing the po- 
litical harmony, which may preserve Europe from a 
general slavery. Whatever may be the number and 
the forces of our enemies, we cannot succumb; an 
immense and numerous people can never become the 
prey of Kings comnned against it. We have contrac- 
ted an enormous debt towards the whole world: it is 
the establishment and the practice of the rights of man 


upon earth, 

| Notwithstanding these certainly very energetical 
| principles, Mr. Pozzo di Borgo, after the new revolu- 
tion of the 10th of August, was not found more ala 
hauteur, and was even compelled to withdraw from 
Paris, by measures of denunciation, from Arena, a ve- 
hement, ambitious Corsican, his fellow deputy who 
had found his name under suspicious circumstances, 
in the papers of Louis XVI. By these it appeared 
that while Pozzo di Borgo made eloquent speeches in 














As Geneval Paoli was his friend and patron, Pozzo | favor of the French people, he was bribed by the king, 
di Borgo, was through his protection named in Sep- | ,44 played like Mirabeau, Danton and others, a dou 


ble game. He was not only rejected as a member of 
the National Convention, but obliged to quit Paris in 
all haste and to return to Corsica. Here he found 
Genera! Pascal Paoli, who communicated to him his 
secret desire to proclaim the independance of their 
little island. Pozzo di Borgo entered with great zeal 
into the ambitious views of bis friend and patron, and 
conceived from that time for the family of Bonaparte, 





despotism carries always with itvelf when it has to deal 
with liberty. ‘The time is passed when afew families | 
came into France, to ask favours from the court ; | 
and in returning into their country, they insulted and | 
corrupted its citizens, of whom they are but the equals. | 
Where can be found that genius, who can foresee 
where the incursions of this ambitious house (Austria) 
which torments through many centuries, the nations and 
their offspring,may stop,ifit succeeds in destroying our 
constitutions, and to direct the influence of despotism 
which she might have reestablished in France.* The 
fields of Switzerlane, still show her cruelties, her de- 





*How prophetic has been Mr. Pozzo di Borgo! Austria | 
has succeeded in reestablishing an iron despotism in France. 
Read with attention all the proceedings of Louis XVIII, 
and Charles X, and compare them with those of Louis 
Philippe, of what has passed in Grenoble, Metz, Lyons 
and Paris, where for fifteen months, many hundred in- 
nocent victims have been deprived of their liberty, and af- 
terwards tried, judged and condemned to rigorous punish- 
ment, by a majority of Peers, the same cool blooded caleu- 
lating wretches who condemned the brave Nay. Look into | 
the walls of Ham and you will find how Polignac and Pey- 
ronnet, are tortured to death! See the horrid treatment 





and arbitrary condemnations ofthe inmates of the Parisian 
yrisons, implicated in the two attempts te murder Louis 
e+ =. ; 
j tomy the ridiculous, or rather infernal laws now pro- 
| poset 


in the two Chambers, &c. &c. 


as much estrangement and even aversion, as he had | 
shown to them formerly, affection and sympathy. 

The National Convention, having received news of 
what was going on in Corsica, summoned General 
Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo to present themselves be- 
fore them at Paris, to render an account of their con- 


| duct. The latter being then the promoter of the syndic 
_ generals, knew perfectly well, that from the Manege, 
| where the regular meetings of the National Conven- 


tion were held, to the revolutionary tribunal, the dia- 
tance was not great, and refused to obey. 


Matters having come to this extremity, Paoli and 
Pozzo di Borgo assembled their friends and resolved 
tu put themselves and their island under the protec- 
tion of England. From this time the family of Bona- 
parte became the bitter enemy of Pozzo di Borgo. 


The reign of the English in Corsica, is well known 
to have been short and inglorious, The Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, theugh a man of ability, was not caleu- 
lated for his office. He aimed at being a General no 
less than a statesman, and his attention being thus di- 

| vided, he showed himself neither one nor the other. 
Pozzo di Borgo, at the arrival of the English, was na- 





™ 


« 


“med= President of the Council under the new govern- 
ment; and when Mr. North sailed for England, he 
was appointed in his stead, Secretary of State. His 

‘double office excited against him numerous enemies, 
and he had the misfortune to become very unpopular. 

He was now obliged to abandon his office, and the 
kingdom of Corsica having shortly after fallen to piec- 
es, he took refuge in England. The friendship of 
Lord Minto procurred him a pension from the English 
government, of three or four hundred pounds a year ; 

but he was of too active a disposition to share the 
idleness of the numerous foreign refugees, who were 
subsisting on the bounty of England. 

Having much changed in his political principles, 
he also altered his career, and became from u diplo- 
mate,a soldier, serving in one of the numerous foreign 
corps, at that time in the pay of Great Britain. 

In 1802 he passed, with the consent of the English 
government, into the Russian army, where he soon 
distinguished himself, and obtained the rank of Gen- 
eral. The Emperor Alexander, who learned to ap- 
preciate his talents, sent him into Greece in 1809, up- 
on a very delicate and dangerous mission, the object 
of which was to foment the intrigues of that country, 
and turn them to the advantage of Russia. He show- 
ed so much skill in this negotiation, that Turkey was 
saved. from the immediate insurrection of Greece, on- 
ly by the energy and vigilance of another Corsican 
General Sebastiani, who, being the French Ambas- 
sador at the Porte, was, by a singular coincidence, 
opposed to his countryman and old acquaintance. 

General Pozzo di Borgo did not return to Russia 
without laying the seeds of a revolution which shook 
the Turkish empire, and which would have material- 
ly turned to the aggrandizement of Russia, had not 
that power been obliged to employ all her resources 
in defending her own soil against Napoleon, 

Pozzo di Borgo, from a determined, vehement de- 
mocrat, became now the zealous adherer of oppression 
absolute power and darkness. The so much praised 
late Czar, Alexander, although of limited capacities, 

was the decided friend of absolutism, and the follower 
of the horrid system of Catherine I, so abusively 
called the great. 

This epithet of great has been lavished by our his- 
torians ridiculously enough.upon a Louis XIV. the 
destroyer of France, upon a Frederic I. of Prussia, 
of whom I have spoken, upon da grande putaine de 
Nord, as Frederic used to call Catherine I, and upon 
s0 many other ambitious tyrants, the destroyers of 
mankind and happiness, whilst a George Washington, 
& Benjamin Franklin, avd many others, the bene- 
factors and powerful promoters of all the blessings of 
which we and our feliow beings enjoy so abundantly, 
are but slightly named. 

Pozzo di Borgo was attached to the Etat Major of 
the Russian army, under the emperor’s command, and 
he served as a Major General in the battle of Leipsic. 
Before the battle he was sent by Alexander to the head 
quarters of the Crown Prince of Sweden, and thus it 
happened that he, a born Frenchman, served against 
France, under the order of another Frenchman, Ber- 
nadotte, a native of Pau, and whom Napoleon had 
placed upon a foreign throne to get rid of him.— 
And thus it happened, that this sane man contributed 
so powerfully to the destruction of Napoleon. Mo- 
reau nevertheless, was much more to blame than the 
two former. 

Pozzo di Borgo becoming intimate with Bernadotte 
with whose daring and ambitious character he was 
before well acquainted, suggested to him the idea, af- 
ter the forced abdication of Nepoleon, at Fontain- 
bleau,to propose himself as the successor of Bonaparte. 
I know from good authority, that Bernadotte, highly 
pleased, accepted the proposal, and that Pozzo di 

Borgo acted with so much skill, that his negociations 
had been far advanced when it was decided by the 
secret instigations of the Abbes de Montesquiou and 
Louis and the two ex-Ministers, Talleyrand and 
Fouche, in favor of the Bourbons. 
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Pozzo di Borgo was now left at Paris as Russian 
Commissary General, and accredited as such by an 
official note which the Emperor Alexander addressed 
to the French provisory government, under the 4th of 
August, 1814. 

The first restoration lasted not a year; Napoleon 
debarked at Cannes the first of March, 1815, and ar- 
rived at the Tuileries the 20th. Assoon as Pozzo di 
Borgo heard of this unexpected visit, he did not like 
to wait for the arrival of his countryman and former 
friend : he hastily Jeft Paris on the third, and joined 
Alexander at Viennu, offering him anew his double 
services as a diplomate and a soldier. Alexander 
sent him to Belgium, where the armies of the allied 
powers had assembled their formidable forces; he 
fought bravely at the battle cf Waterloo and was 
wounded with his colleague, General Vincent. ambas- 
sador of Austria, at Paris. The bulletins ofthe Duke 
of Wellington make honorable mention of him. 

Louis XVIII being restored to his throne, Pozzo 
di Borgo received the reward of his long services to 
Russia, by the appointment of ambassador at Paris. 
In 1817 Alexander sent him amongst other despatches 
a particular commission, signed by himself, and full 
of the most flattering terms, by which he promoted 
him to the rank of Lieutenant General. 

In 1818 he called him to the Congress; in 1819 the 
Dauphin established the royal society for the amelio- 
ration of the prisoners in France ; Pozzo di Borgu is 
admitted as one of its first founders, an honor confer- 
red on him, although in the service of Russia, only 
because he was a native Frenchman; none of the 
other members of the diplomatic corps were received 
in this society. 

In 1820, 1821, 1822 and 1823, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the Kings of England, Prussia, Spain, Naples, 
and Sardinia, sent him orders and ribands of Knight- 
hood. 

After the death of Alexander, his brother Nicholas 
continued to show him the same confidence and con- 
firmed him in his high station as his ambassador at 
Paris. 

It is a curious, but well known fact, that during the 
three days of July, 1830, all the ambassadors and 
ministers of the foreign powers accredited near 
Charles X, remained quietly at Paris, whilst the lat- 
ter retired to St.Cloud and from there to Rambouillet, 
and some of them joined him as they did when Louis 
XVIII retired to Ghent. 

His stay at Paris when the Polish revolution broke 
out, was truly not agreeable. Atevery victory ofthe 
brave Poles over the Russians, the Parisians expres- 


sed openly their joy in humiliating and surrounding | 


the ambassador with hisses. More than once, bands 
of armed men stopped at the door of his hotel, and 
broke all the windows in vociferating these horrid 
words: Death to the Russians, death to the Minister. 
After such tumuluous and insulting scenes every one 
expected a declaration of war. This was not realiz- 


ed. 


The enemies of the now created count Pozzo di 


Borgo had spread out that his constant friendship | 


and intimacy with General Sebastiani, his country- 


man, and now minister of foreign affairs under Louis | 
Philippe, as well as the renewal of his (Pozzo’s di | 
Borgo) remembrance of principles professed so de- 


cidedly in 1790, had made an unfavorable impression 
upon the suspicious mind of the emperor Nicolas. 
As soon as he was acquainted with these secret in- 
trigues he departed from Paris, in March, 1832, for 
St. Petersburgh, where he justified himself fully in 
the eyes of his master, who not only confirmed him in 
his former rank as ambassador at Paris, but charged 


him on his journey with two different missions for 


Vienna and Berlin. These done to the satisfaction 
of his sovereign, he arrived at the end of the same 
year at Paris, and resumed as before, his functions as 
ambassador. 

The following circumstances contributed not a little 


to the count Pozzo di Borgo’s justification in the eyes 





of Nicolas. It is known that as soon as the Czar had 
received the news of the revolution of 1836, he resolv- 
ed (secretly instigated by Prince Metternich, who 
feared for Italy) to march against France, in order to 
crush these insurgents, and to replace Charles X upon 
the throne. 

Pozzo di Borgo having witnessed the enthusiasm 
of the French, the general approval of the English 
people and its ministry, of the events in France, dis- 
patched secretly, a trustful agent to London, urging- 
ly representing the necessity of sending an extraordi- 
nary ambassador to St. Petersburgh, to counteract 
the secret intrigues of Metternich, to show also the 
fatal consequences of a continental war, in which 
Russia would be involved without the support of Eng- 
land. This step would be so much the more danger- 
ous, as Nicolas was well aware of the critical situa- 
tion of Poland, Turkey, Persia, Greece and Germany, 
that in case of war, France closely united with Eng- 
land, could easily be supported by Belgium and the 
Rhenish German, formerly French departments, 
who still were decidedly in favor of a French consti- 
tutional government, such as Louis Philippe had for- 
merly granted. From the other side, Italy groaning 





under the iron grasp of Austria, and its petty tyrants, 
would undoubtedly rise in support of France. Spain 
and Portugal being in a volcanic state, would surely 
not remain the idle spectators of the contest. Whilst 
Pozzo di Borgo despatched this secret agent to Lun- 
| don, he wrote to Nicolas under the cover of Count 
Nesselrode, the Russian Premier, a man of great di- 
plomatic talents, and a friend of di Borgo, the great 
enthusiasm of the French, the general approval of the 
English, had finished to urge Nesselrode to employ 
all his skill to persuade the Czar from any rash and 
hostile demonstrations, 


All these steps would as it appeared have made no 
alteration in the mind of Nicolas, who had meanwhile 





| received the secret assurance of a powerful support 
from Austria, Prussia and Holland, if the insurrection 
in Poland had not broken suddenly out, which be- 
came so serious that the attention of the Autocrat, 
was for about a year entirely fixed npun this unhap- 
py country. 

This event was fortunate for Pozzo di Borgo, and 
Louis Philippe. The former dissipated the suspicions 
of his master, and showed his great foresight, whilst 
the Poles, secretly excited by France to insurrection, 
and the deceitful promises never fulfilled, of a power- 
| ful support, saved Louis Philippe from war. Thua 
the expected savior was saved by the hands of those 
whom he had so shamefully deceived and abandoned. 
Poland is crushed, and Louis Philippe more absolute 
than ever! It was upon the strong representations 
of Pozzo di Borgo, that the French cabinet abandon- 
ed the Poles. 

At last the British government sent Lord Durham 





to St. Petersburg to open the eyes of the Czar to 
the crooked policy of Metternich. As soon as the lat- 
ter received from his agent at London the speedy de- 
parture of Lord Durham, he started from Paris, as 
| above stated, in March, for St. Petersburgh, where 
he arrived a few days after the English ambassador, 
who had already had full opportunity to speak with 
Thus the lat- 
ter was graciously received, and succeeded with the 
‘assistance of Lord Durham in dissuading the Czar of 
| declaring war against France. I have said in the bi- 
| ography of Metternich for what reason Lord Durham 
went not to Vienna, but proposed the Czar should 


‘the Czar, in favor of Pozzo di Borgo. 


send Count Pozzo di Borgo, as more patient and more 
able than himself, whilst he went to Frankfort to con- 
fer with the President of the German Diet. From 
Vienna, Pozzo di Borgo went to Berlin where he was 


much better received from the King of Prussia, than 
he was from Metternich at Vienna, ‘This latter found 
himself not a little mortified in perceiving that his in- 
| trigues were fully known. In Berlin, Pozzo di Borgo 
'had the satisfaction to add to his already brillian 
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’ a The well known fixed opinion of Louis Philippe, | Bo'celd, cold anil wan was dead in law. The battle commenced at that very 
; : since his ascent to the throne of France, has constant- | Lies the corpse of your lover! hour. It was inquired which of these three survived, 
F Er ly been that as long as a good understanding with the | : HOGG. and it was decided that the nun died Sret. Her vows 
B « foreign powers can be sustained, he could easily man- | _ being voluntary, were consummated in a moment, 
\ ¥ ‘age those of the interior. I shall endeavor to prove | EXTRACT whereas the death of the father and brother being vi- 
n J - my biography of Louis Philippe how uafortunate | From the new and improved edition of Beck's Medical | olent, there was a possibility of their living after re- 
y this fixed idea has been for France and must with the Jurisprudence, now m press in this city. ceiving their wounds. It was then necessary to de- 
. lapse of time, be for himself and family. | On the presuinption of survivorship of persons of | cide between them, and after some disputation, it was 
r : Thus, when in the beginning ofthis year (1835,) the | different ages, destroyed by a common accident. | agreed to follow the Roman law, and to declare that 
it i Count Pozzo di Borgo was recalled by the Czar, from _ | the son being arrived at the age of puberty survived 
i- r Paris, and afterwards sent as ambassador to London, | _ [t will readily be observed, that if a father and son, | the father. 
t ‘: Louis Philippe and his ministry were much perplexed | or a husband and wife, perish in one common acci-| It thus appears that for a length of time, the provi- 
€ and dreaded a rupture with Russia! Some assure us | dent without witnesses, disputes may arise concern- | sions of the Roman law were followed in France. 
y that the dark intrigues of Prince Metternich, who se- | ing the disposition of their property. Provision has | But a curious distinction was made, The legal tri- 
d cretly hated and dreaded the superiority of the Count accordingly been made in several codes for the avoid- bunals regulated the descent of the property by them, 
Pozzo di Borgo, have influenced this change ; others | ance of such difficulties. I shall give a concise sketch | but would not apply them to cases where legacies 
° assert that the old Russian party, jealous of the nu- | of these, interspersed with cases, to shew the course | were bequeathed, and for this reason, It is neces- 
le merous strangers who, since the reign of Catharine I, | of legal decisions on this curious subject. | sary (say they) that a man should have heirs, but it 
rt greatly augmented by Alexander, have been called in- The earliest Roman law on this point, directs the | is not necessary that he should have legatees ; and 
m i to Russia, and have filled high civil and military offi- | order of succession when persons of different ages die | accordingly, when testator and legatee died at the 
- ces, has been the secret cause of his removal. | in battle. If two individuals of this description fallat | same time, the property passed to the heirs. The 
. This may or not be the case ; the fact is that Pozzo | the same time, he who had not arrived at the age of | Lieutenant of a vessel bequeathed the sum of two 
| R : di Borgo, standing in regard to talents, abilities and | puberty, was to be deemed to have died first; but if | thousand franes to his captain, by a will which he 
P k diplomatic skill, after Talleyrand, far superior to Met- a father and a son arrived at his majority, lost their | made before going to sea. Both captain and lieuten- 
is ternich, has, like the two others employed his great | lives together, the son was considered to have sur- | ant were lost in the same vessel, and when a law case 
vd ha talents to support the obnoxious principles of the in- | yived the father. In process of time, this provision | was raised as to the legacy, the property was adjudi- 
- \ fernal alliance. He was the most active coadjutor of | was extended to all cases, where the precise period | cated in the manner above stated. 
mt ga Ferdinand, in crushing the liberties of Spain, and his of death was unknown, and it was decreed, that in | The present French Jaw on thia subject, is contain- 
m mission to Madrid at the same time that this poor | the case of husband and wife, the former should be | ed in the following sections of the civil or Napoleon 
we knave, the Duke of Angouleme, was sent at the head | adjudged the survivor. code. 
- of anumerous French army under Marshal Mortier| ‘The spirit of these laws guided the decisions of the ‘If several persons, naturally heirs of each other, 
pe and general count Guillemenot as chief of the staff in- | continental tribunals for many ages, and Zacchias, in | perish by the same event, without the possibility of 
d. to Spain in 1823, has been the cause of the ignomin- | his elaborate discussion on this question, cites cases | knowing which died first, the presumption as to the 
- ious death of Riego and the ruin of thousands of | from several jurisconsults which were settled accord- | survivorship shall be determined by the circumstan 
- families. He also was instrumental in the de-| ing to the dicta of the civilcode. The mother, in one | ces of the case, and in default thereof, by strength of 
_ struction of Poland, in the rigorous measures of | instance, was shipwrecked with her young infant, | age and sex. 
Louis Philippe against the peers and the constitution | and jin another, she, with her two children, also ‘« If those who perished together, were under fifteen 
m al liberties of the French. An evil spirit has finally | young, was killed by lightning. In both of these, the years, the oldest shall be presumed the survivor. ” 
to taken possession of his undoubtedly great mental | parent was considered the survivor. ‘« If they were all above the sixty years, the young 
ut ; powers, and his name will in the annals of history for; Our Author also, in his Consilia, relates,two cases | est shall be presumed the survivor. 
le- : ever be branded in the eyes of every liberal minded | which deserve mention in this place. | “Ifsome were under fifteen, and others above six 
as : man as being and having been the active instrument A number of individuals perished by the fall of a | ty, the former shall be considered the survivors. 
re of despotism and obscurantism. Neither his great | building, and among these, a father aged sixty, and| «Jf those who have perished together, had com- 
Ty wealth, nor his titles and his numerous stars and or- | his son aged thirty. The bodies were found ten pleted the age of fifteen, and were under sixty, the 
ith ders can save him, and happily for mankind, Pozzo | hours after the accident. That of the father was un-| male shall be presumed to be the survivor, where 
at- di Borgo is an old bachelor and has no children. injured ; but on the head of the son, there was a se- ages are equal, or the difference does not exceed one 
he D, H. | vere wound, The heirs of each put forth their claims year. 
of — |} and Zacchias was consulted by the judges on the “If they were of the same sex that presumption 
ie ( Selected for the Zodiac. ) | ease. After a long comparison between the strength | .ha)) be admitted which opens the succession in the 
mn THE MOON WAS A-WANING. | and state of health of the parties, he comes to the con- | order of nature—of course the younger shall be con- 
ild ; The Moon was a-waning, clusion that the son survived the father. Being | sidered to have survived the elder.” 
ee z The tempest was over ; aware, however, that the wound in question was sup- | Although these provisions are in the main founded 
m- 5 Fair was the maiden, | posed to have accelerated the death of the former, he | on correct physiological principles, yet there are some 
ym And proud was the lover ; endeavors to avoid this difficulty, by suggesting that | ghiections of weight pointed out by Fodere. The 
as But the snow was so deep | it was not necessarily mortal, nor of a nature to de- clause that adjudges the survivorship to those unde 
an y That his heart it grew weary, stroy his strength immediately; while the suffocation ‘fifteen, when they and persons above sixty perish to- 
nd And he sunk down to sleep | was so much more urgent a cause of death, that the | gether, is certainly imperfect, since it may include in- 
in- i In the moorland so dreary. father, from his valetudinarian state, and his advanc- | fants of one, two or three years old. These certainly 
5° Soft was the bed ed age, would first be destroyed by it. would expire the soonest. And again, no provision 
an 


She had made for her lover, The ancient French law, in its adjudications, gene- | js made for the case when persons under fifteen and 








THE ZODIAC. 


under sixty perish together, although this may possi- 
bly be met by the last section. 

The English law appears to have no provisions on 
the subject, except so far as the civil law is incorpo- 
rated with it. There are, however, some cases which 
deserve mention. 

In 1766, General Stanwix and his daughter set sail 
in the same vessel from Ireland for England. They 
were shipwretked, and not a single person on board 
was saved. The representative of the father to his 
personal estate, was his nephew, and the representa- 
tive of the daughter, was her maternal uncle. These 
parties brought the case into chancery. On behalf of 
him whom the General’s survivorship would have be- 
nefitted, it was agreed, that the ship being lost in tem- 
pestuous weather, it was more than probable that 
the General was upon the deck, and the daughter was 
down in the cabin, (as is almost ever the case with 
ladies in these situations,) and of course subject to 
more early loss of life than her father, who, as a man 
of-arms and courage was, it was asserted, more able 
and more likely to struggle with death than a woman, 
and in which he might probably have been assisted by 
the broken masts and other parts of the rigging. 


On the other side it was contended, that the Gene- 
ral was old, and consequently feeble, and by no means 
strong enough to resist the shocks of such a terrible 
attack ; that the daughter was of a hale constitution, 
and though of the weaker sex, yet being younger 
than her father, was proportionally stronger, and 
from the circumstance of youth, more unwilling to 
part with life, and that the probability of survivorship 
was therefore infinitely in favor of the daughter. 

A second wife of General Stanwix also perished 
with him and her representative brought forward a 
separate claim to the disputed property. 

The court however, finding the arguments on all 
sides equally solid and ingenious, waived giving any 
decision, and advised a compromise, to which the se- 
vera] claimants agreed. 

A later case is on record, viz. that of Mason v. Ma- 
son, which came before Sir William Grant, the mas- 
ter of the rolls, in March, 1816. The father, a mid- 
die aged man, embarked with his son on board a ves- 
sel in India, on a voyage to England. The ship was 
lost, and all on board perished. In favor of the son, 
the civil law and the Napoleon code were cited ; but 
it was replied, that as the father’s wil! bequeathed cer- 
tain property to each of his children, ‘‘ who would be 
living at the time of his death,” it required positive 
proof, and not presumption. ‘The opposite party can- 
not prove that the son survived. The Master of the 
Rolls appears to have been of opinion against the son, 
but he finally sent to a jury, to try whether Francis 
Mason was living at the death of the testator. The 
result of this I have not been able to find. 


To these I will only add the following. Mr. Sel- 
wyn of the war office, with his lady, perished in the 
disastrous accident to the Rothsay Castle steam boat, 
(1831). By his will he appointed Mrs. Selwyn his 
executrix ; and in case she should die in his life time, 
other executors were appointed. The circumstance 
of their death raised the question, whether the con- 
tingency provided for in the will had occurred, or 
whether the wife’s representatives, or the executors 
named in the event of her prior death, were to take 
administration. 

The case came before the English Prerogative 
Court, November 7th, 1831. The court said that in 
other similar cases, it had been held, as both parties 
might be supposed to have perished together, that the 
wife could not have survived the husband; but in this 
case, the words were, “in case she should die in my 
life time.” The presumption was, that the husband 
as the strongest of the two, survived the longest: and 
as it was the clear intention of the testator, that the 
representatives of the wife should not take the ad- 
ministration, and as there was no attempt on the part 




















of those representatives to establish an intestacy, the 
court decreed probate to the executors. 

In reviewing these cases, it may probably appear 
to some that physical principles will never be suffi- 
cient to decide them with any degree of probability. 
This indeed is the opinion of some medica] jurists, as 
Belloc, Orfila and Duncan. Others again, and in par- 
ticular Zacchias, have laid down rules for judging in 
all the various kinds of accidents that may occur. 
Thus in those dead from hunger, the young should be 
supposed to have first perished, then infants, and last- 
ly, old men; and as to sex, women probably survive. 
In cases of drowning, a dissection and examination 
of the organs immediately acted upon, may lead to 
correct opinions ; while in those found dead from nox- 
ious exhalations, we should examine the relative situ- 
ation of the bodies to the noxious air, and the state of 
thoracic capacity. In all cases, the state of health 
should, if possible, be ascertained; and apoplectic 
habits should be deemed to have been the earliest 
sufferers. 

Dr. Beatty has lately considered these probabili- 
ties more in detail, in a valuable essay in the Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine. -As to age, he concedes, 
that in general, very young persons, and those far ad- 
vanced in age siak more readily than adults and those 
in the middle state of life. I have been, however, 
struck with the difficulty of forming positive opinions 
even on this, from an incident related by Burckhardt. 
In giving an account of a caravan coming in want of 
water in the Nubian desert, he says, that ‘‘ the young- 
est slaves bore the thirst better than the rest; and 
that while the grown up boys all died, the children 
reached Egypt in safety.” Dr. Beatty agrees, that 
under similar circumstances, the male will survive 
longer than the female ; but suggests severa! qualify- 
ing circumstances, which should enter into the esti- 
mate. The greater liability of the weaker sex to 
fainting—and their ability to preserve life longer, 
without marked arterial circulation, may, in many 
cases, tend to their preservation. As to habit and 
variety of constitution, all such that have a tendency 
to affections of the head and Jungs, should be deemed 
the first victims, in case the causes of death are of a 
disposition to affect these. And the mora! condition 
must not be overlooked, ‘The brave survive the fear- 
ful and the nervous. 

If we turn to the causes by means of which a number 
of persons may have been simultaneously destroyed 
we shall find our data far from being numerous or 
settled. Dr. Beatty observes, that ifa positively de- 
leterious gas, such as sulphuretted hydrogen, or car- 
bonic acid gas, has been the agent of suffocation, it 
may be presumed that death was rapid in all, and oc- 
curred at nearly the same time. A late writer, how- 
ever, in the Annales D’Hygiene, affirms, that from 
numerous observations, made for a long period, on 
persons dead from asphyxia, (and the context shews 
that he principally means carbonic acid gas by this,) 
the female adult survives longer than the male adult. 
The strongest individuals die first. 

From the experiments of Dr. Edwards, it would 
seem that if death be caused merely by atmospheric 
air becoming deficient in oxygen, the adult will per- 
ish sooner than infants or very young persons. The 
dreadful mortality in the black-hole at Calcutta, 
shews how rapidly this cause acts on the male in the 
vigour of life. 

Heat and cold operate differently on the same de- 
scription of persons. The male and the adult have 
repeatedly sunk under their sufferings, in traversing 
the deserts of Egypt and Syria, while the young have 
escaped, Cold on the contrary, will earliest destroy 
the infant and the young. 


Such are some of the inferences drawn from posi- 
tive facts, and from physiological researches. If they 
are deemed too few, or to contradictory, it still re- 
mains to determine, whether we should not have 
some positive rules to guide us. I cannot doubt the 

















propriety and necessity of this. And in adopting any 
as law such as approach the nearest to natural jus- 
tice, will be the best. The provisions of the French 
code, with some modifications, appear to be best ad- 
apted for administering equitably in the majority of 
cases that may occur. 


[For the Zodiac.] 
THE NATURALIST’S EVERY DAY BOOK. 
SEPTEMBER, 1835. 

Tuesday 1st.—With this month commences the 
fall seasun of the year, when all our herbaceous 
plants ripen, previous to their decay, when many 
of our forest trees, assume those magnificent hues, 
which so peculiarly characterize the decline of the 





year. 
The Mimulus alatus of Linn: was observed finely 


in bloom to day, in watery places, on the Helderberg 
mountains. This plant is rather showy, bearing 
large pale blue flowers; but it is not known to possess 
any medicinal virtue. It seems to thrive best in 
limestone regions, and this is its nearest locality to 
the city. I obtained also a few specimens of the 
Schwalbea Americana, of Linn: met with in some 
few situations about the Pine Plains, They are not 
commonly found in this region. The Gerardea Glau- 
ca, of Eddy: is also exhibiting a showy appearance 
with its large yellow flowers. The Pedicularis palli- 
da, of Pursh: is now finely in flower, in most places 
about. Collinsonia canadensis, Linn: This is a 
handsome estival plant, and now all over in bloom, in 
rich and shady soils, through the woods ; it has re- 
ceived the appellation of Heal-all from the circum- 
stance of its popular use for almost all diseases, both 
internally and in application externally, for the cure 
of ulcers of every kind. Lespedeza procumbens, of 
Mich: this delicate plant is now frequently met with, 
finely in bloom, in the sandy woods; and also the 
Victa cracca, of Linn: in like situations, Along the 
banks of the river the Ambrosia trifida, of Linn: and 
in old fields the A. elatior, of Linn: In the small 
streams and puols about are now seen the Potamoge- 
ton perfoliatum, of Linn : and also the Typha latifo- 
lia, of Linn. 

Wednesday 3d.—Some weeks since I obtained 
from the Hudson River, for the purpose of examina- 
tion, several living specimens of the common spawn 
eater; (Clupea Hudsonia, of Clinton.) After keep- 
ing them a few hours, in a jar of pure water, they 
gradually perished, one after the other; and in doing 
so, I remarked that they invariably turned on their 
sides, with their heads and tails beneath, forming 
quite a regular curve; they were then thrown away, 
in a situation where they ever since remained, ex- 
posed to the influence of the sun, and the vicissitudes 
of the atmosphere. On examining them to-day, I 
discovered that in drying, they bad assumed the same 
distorted postures as those occupied by many of the 
fossil fishes, which have so commonly been found, in 
several of the rock strata, in various parts of the 
world ; and more particularly bore a striking resem- 
blance in form, to some well characterized fuesil spe- 
cimens, belonging to the same genus, now in the 
Museum of the Albany Institute. These specimens 
were brought from some parts of Germany, and are 
preserved in a light coloured, yellowish limestone, 
belonging, I think, to the Oolite formation, and most 
probably to its lowest portion, the Lias. This cir- 
cumstance would certainly be a strong inducement to 
a geologist, to conclude that the fossil fish, had per- 
ished in a similar manner, and not by any powerful 
convulsion, as nany now believe. 

Thursday 3¢.—On the Patroon’s creek, a short dis 
tance above the stone dam which has very recently 
been constructed, is a curious deposit of calcareous 
tufa both massive, and in a stalactite form, firmly ad- 
hering to the face of the indurated, coarse conglome- 
rate, which supports the extensive beds of marly clay, 
every where about our city. This tufa is deposited 
from water, which, after percolating through the loose 
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porous mass of sand and clay, which covers the slope 
of the hill, arrives at the firm rock, the upper surface 
of which has become perfectly compact. By the same 
deposit of carbonate of lime, it is soon again discharg- 
ed over its sides, in constant and copious drops. This 
constant falling has obtained for the whole formation 
the name of the “Dripping Well.” Some of the 
hardy vegetables are, not unfrequently, found embra- 
ced in this tufa, still containing their original forms, 
but not their natures, having had their substance 





gradually infused in the interstices, unti] they have 
become perfectly changed. 

Friday 4th.—The Spotted Slug, (Limax maculata, 
Nob:) is now very common in the garden, under | 
stones and moist pieces of wood ; many of them be- | 
ing accompanied by their eggs, whilst others are | 
quite small, being undoubtedly the young. But very | 
little is known of the peculiar habits of these small 
animals, although in various works on horticulture I 
have repeatedly seen instructions given for their exter- 
mination; but for what particular purpose has never | 
been stated. Our garden has abounded with this | 
species for many years back, and from a close inspec- | 
tion of their habits, I have never been able to discover | 
that they were ever the cause of an injury to the 
herbs, shrubs, or fruit trees. The eggs are orbicular, | 
pellucid, and nearly a line in diameter, resembling | 
very much in appearance those of the common white | 
lipped suail, (Helix albolubris, of Say.) 

Halley’s Comet was discovered in this city, for the 
first time, this morning, situated above the horns of 
Taurus. It presents the appearance of an indistinct | 
nebula, It was noticed at Yale College, by Profes- | 
sor Olmsted, on-the 31st of August. 

Saturday 5th.—The female of aspecies of Moth is | 
now depositing her eggs in some considerable num- 
bers, on the stems of many of our fruit trees; and as | 
they do infinite damage to them on the ensuing spring 
and summer, it would be advisable to gardeners, and | 
other cultivators of fruit, to remove them as fast as | 
they can be discovered, as the eggs of this species | 
are much more tender in their nature, than those of 
many of the tribe, in order to preserve them safe 
through the severities of the approaching winter, the 
mother exercises an instinct which is truly admirable. | 
taking the wise precaution of covering them with a 
thick mantle of hair, plucked from her own body, | 
which, being a non-conductor, and equally impervi- | 
ous to wet and cold, is most suitably adapted to afford | 
them the necessary protection, until the spring ar- 
rives, 

A most beautiful display of the Aurora Borealis 
was exhibited this evening, and although the moon | 
was nearly full, it was exceedingly brilliant: some of | 
the rays were seen reaching the zenith. 

Monday 7th.—lIt is a curious fact and one which is | 
not generally known, save to naturalists, that such in- | 
sects as afford many broods of young in a season, are | 
chiefly those which pass through the severities of the | 
winter in the uva, or egg state. Itis a wise provision of 
nature, and easily admits of a golution, Such females 
as cre the last to deposit their eggs, are constrained | 
to do it when the seasoa has su far advanced, and 
the temperature of the atinosphere so low, that there 
is not a sufficiency of beat remaining to fully accom- 
plish the desired effect, consequently they are destin- 
ed to remain through the winter in the ova state, and 
only to become hatched, when the more genial heat | 
of the spring time sets in, and then, not until the | 
leaves of the peculiar vegetable on which they are 
designed to feed, are suitably developed. 

Yesterday there was several changes of wind ac- 
companied with showers. 


Tuesday 8th.—To-day whilst passing the marble 
yard of a gentleman in this city, my attention was at- | 
tracted to a number of fine and remarkably distinct | 
specimens of a fossil species of Lituites, of Parkinson, 
which wire embraced in slabs of limestone, belonging | 
to the transition series, and which I was informed | 


| ble height in the air, pursuing a seemingly hurried 


be 
| climate. 


a situation in the suburbs of the city, where they in- | 


| be almost impenetrable. 


_ when taken in large doses proves cathartic. 
| be introduced in our gardens with great advantage in 


‘| tive diseases of the skin, and it is reported, with | 


| well disseminated in fields, it is with great difficulty 






They were 
of a pearly whiteness, and were exhibited in strong 
relief to the dark biuish gray limestone which con- 





shells, it became necessary for the purpose, to disturb 
a considerable quantity of the large mass of a mixture 
of earth, marl and vegetable decomposition which 
tained them, and more particularly so, when in a/| which had, for some time previous, been accumula- 
polished state, In some specimens the septa, which | ting beneath, and in doing so I obtained several spe- 
divides them into chambers, were distinctly visible | cimens of the Salamandra bis-lineata, of Green.— 
standing outward and being pierced near their outer | These animals appear to thrive much better in this 
margins with a shelly tube or siphuncle. No recent | situation, than in any where I had previously found 
specimen of this fossil has ever been discovered, con- | them; for they were much beyond their usual size, 
sequently nothing is positively knowa of its peculiar | and might easily have been mistaken for a distinet 
habits, however, from its close alliance in structure | species, were it not that the lines on their backs, up- 
and appearance, to the Spirula and Nautilus, now | on close examination, could faintly be detected,— 
living in the depths of the sea, little doubt can be en- | There is also a much greater depth to the general 
tertained but that their habits were very similar. colour of the Jarger ones, which, in descending down 

Wednesday 9th.—A number of flocks of our social | to those of the proper size, gradually changes until 
little Summer friends, the Blue-bird, (Sylvia sialis, | you find them with the characteristic appearance of 
of Wilson,) were observed to-day at some considera- | their descriptions. 

Saturday 12th.—It has been repeatedly stated that 
Pike, and Pickere! are fish that will not thrive in 
muddy waters, but always require running streams, 
and lakes which abound in springs. As a contradic- 
suppose that their migrations do not extend in any | tion to this statement, I this morning had an opportu- 
great degree to the south, yet the general belief | nity of observing several fine specimens of each, 
among naturalists is, that they winter in a tropical | which had been captured in the Erie Canal, a few 
The snow bas scarcely left the fields when | miles to the north, whose waters are never clear, but 
always turbid ; with the exception of one or two situa- 
tions in the west, where running streams have been 
appropriated to its use: and on referring to my notes 
of former years, I find, that nearly two years since, on 
the north side of the Mohawk River, in Saratoga 
County, the banks of the Canal suddenly gave way, 
and its waters overwhelmed a low tract of land, for 
some distance around. When it subsided, which was 
in a brief space of time, the inhabitants in the vicinity 
collected in great numbers, Pike, Pickerel, Eels, and 
a variety of other species of fish, upon which they re- 
galed themselves for some time after. 


flight to the south, indicative of the approach of chil- 
ly days. The first appearance of these birds, with 
the earliest warm days in spring, would induce us to 


they make their appearance and may be seen perch- 
ed on the pust of our fences, or on the stems of trees, 
anxiously watching for the insects which furnish 
them food. 

The Aurora Borealis was very brilliant this even- 
ing. A splendid arch expanded the heavens elevated 
to some considerable degree. 

Thursday 10th.—I was requested to-day to visit 





formed me that the soil was so exceeding hard as to 
On examination I discover- 
ed it to be composed of a mixture of clay and gravel, 
firmly united by a large quantity of Su!phuret of Iron, | Monday 14h.—I have before me a number of spe- 
(Iron pyrites,) which rendered it so very tenacious, | cimens of Anthracite, brought me for inspection, from 
that the labourers exployed in excavating, were al- | the north side of the Mohawk River, near the Noses. 
This iron unquestionably had | They are accompanied by pieces of the rock in which 
they were found; and, also, by quartz chrystals, 
some of which embrace masses of the same mineral. 
From an examination of these specimens I had no 
| difficulty in deciding that they were from the true 
neighbourhood of the city. | transition limestone series of rocks; a series in 

In most places about our meadows the Soap gentian | which Anthracite in any considerable quantities, has 
(gentiana saponaria, Linn:) may now be seen most never yet been discovered ; but, in limited portions, 
This plant is medicinal, and | jt js not unfrequently found, and then disseminated in 
It might | such a manner, as to produce evidences to the Geolo- 
| gist, that extensive beds of it, can never be found in 
them. However, I do not wish it to be undérstood it 
is my decided opinion, that it may not be found in 
this series of the rocks in our State, for in some few 
instances, other useful minerals have been found to 
deviate in as great a degree, from the proper situa- 


most unable to do so. 
its origin from water percolating through the mass, 
highly charged with that mineral, and for some space 
Springs containing water of that nature are 





of time. 
not unfrequently met with in various situations in the 


profusely in bloom. 


consequence of the large flowers which adorn = it.— 
The Aster nove-anglie, of Linn: has just appeared 
most beautifully in flower along the fences through 
This is a very ornamental species exhib- 


meadows. 
iting a terminal panicle of fine large blue flowers, it 


tion of the rocks which embraced them in otker coun- 
tries. It must therefore require a more particular in- 
vestigation on the spot before it can be determined 
with any degree of certainty. 

Heavy masses of clouds have been al] day passing 


has frequently been cultivated on account of its ap- 
pearance alone. A decoction of this plant is frequent- 
ly used, both internally and externally, in many erup- | 
great success. The A. cordifulius, of the same au- 
thor, is also now profusely in bloom. 
ineans as showy a plant as the last species, but it is | showers, 
for from being destitute of beauty. It is considered a | Tuesday 15th.—A beautiful Caterpillar, or species 
very aromatic nervine, and in many cases it has su- | of Moth, has been preying, in prodigious numbers, for 
the last several years, on the leaves of our commo 
Scrub Oak, (Quercus bannesteri, Mich.) completely 
denuding the branches of their leaves, for miles to 


Mhis is by no | over the heavens from the westward with oecasional 


pereeded the use of valerian. The Dodder, (Cuscuta 
Americana,) is occasionally seen in flower, it pos- 
sesses a colouring matter which dyes a pale red, and 
is sumetimes used in a decoction, for scrofula, and | gether, along our Pine Plains, and covering them in 
agues. Water Beggar-tick, (Bidens cernua, Linn :) | such dark clusters, as fairly to hide them from the 
js now quite common in ditches and near ponds par-| sight. It has been stated by Entomologists, that, 
When it once becomes | when insects appear in vast numbers, and commit 
their greatest devastations, that they are always pro- 
| ductive of beneficial effects to the vegetation upon 
| which they feed, for on the esting season they be- 
come far more fertile than they otherwise would have 
ceedingly cool. lbeen. To prove this assertion, inmstauces have been 

Friday 11th.—This afternoon, whilst examining | cited from Africa, of the celebrated Locusts, which, 
the “Dripping Well,” previously mentioned, for land | have swept like a scourge over the land, deso- 


' 


ticularly through meadows. 


exterminated, It is capable of yielding a rusty yellow 
to woollen stuffs. 
The mornings and_evenings have now become ex- 
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lating every fertile spot, and giving to the whole 
country the aspect of a blasted heath, yet that portion 
of the earth, on the following season, yielded far 
more profusely thaf it could under any other circum- 
stanees. But for my part, | cannot conceive of what 
great advantage it can prove to this species of Oak, 
to have the leaves, year after year, stripped from 
their branches, by these Caterpillars, as fast as they 
can be put forth, and by that means, rendering them 
objects of disgust to the sight. To-day I saw in the 
ditehes, on the sides of the Shaker road, prodigious 
numbers of these Caterpillars, strewed along for se- 
veral miles. They had been arrested by the severe 
frosts, which have appeared for the last few nights, 
in their passage to their winter quarters, in the 
ground to some depth beneath the surface. 

Wednesday 16th.—The Zodiaca] light is now not 
uncommon, during the hours of a short time previous 
to the Suns rising, and I very much question, if too 
much importance has not been attached to this rather 
unusual phenomenon, by the scientific individuals 
who have hitherto been in the habit of speculating on 
it.. It is my opinion that its appearance is altogether 
connected with some peculiar state of the atmosphere 
as regards its moisture, for that part of the season 
when they most frequently occur, is during the month 
of September and October, just when our morning 
fogs prevail, and whenever I have observed them in 
the evenings, I have, almost invariably, discovered a 
moistness in the atmosphere, which particularly ob- 
scured the most remote objects. 

Thursday 17th.—Insects whose eyes necessarily 
should remain uninjured throughout the severities 
of the season of winter, generally select such situa- 
tions to deposit them, as are most admirably ad- 
apted to their purposes. Thus the species of Gryl- 
lus, and many other insects whose eggs are of a ten- 


der nature, deposit them deep in the earth, far be- | 


neath the influence of the frost, whilst others, such as 
some of the Moths, with due regard to the necessary 
food to sustain their larva on being hatched, and 
which is principally young leaves, place them upon 
the twigs and large branches of trees, upon which 
they are to feed. ‘T'o day on examining the fruit trees 
of the garden, I discovered in great numbers, clusters 
of the eggs of a species of Bombyx, firmly glued 
around many of the twigs, in the form of bracelets, 
and which the female insect had covered with a pe- 
culiar glutinous substance, in a short time becoming 
so perfectly indurated, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could be removed by an ordinary pen 
knife. As this is one of the speices whose larva are 
hatched just as the leaves have been fairly developed 
in the spring, and over which they, in a short time, 
spread in such prodigious numbers as soon to disfig- 
ure the trees and render them a disgusting sight to 
the eye, I conceive that the most proper time to 
remove them is immediately on the fall of the 
leaves, when they can most readily be discovered. 
An individual iv a few hours can with a common 





gardener’s knife completely free the trees from, 
and by that means destroy immense numbers of 
them in embryo, the good effects of which he will | 
have ample cause to rejoice at on the ensuing sea- | 
son. 


Friday 18th.—Spiders have wow begun to feel the 
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caution, previously to each step carefully testing if its | 
claws had taken a sufficient hold to support its weight, | 
and when in the least doubtful, it firmly cemented to | 
the irregularities of the surface, a smal! mass of web, | 
to which it attached a line, so that, whenever it fell, 
which was not unfrequently, it was only for a few 


known, and resorted to by those of our citizens who 
admire a beautiful prospect. 
Light showers during the day, and at evening there 
was a magnificent display of the Aurora Borealis. 
Wednesday 23d.—Our common house flies have been 
for some time subject to the influence of the chill 


inches, the line soon enabling it to regain the former | evenings and mornings, many of them appearing as 


slowly, and with safety along. 

Saturday 19th.—I had an opportunity of observing | 
to day a fine specimen of the long eared Ow] which | 
had been shot within a few miles of our city. This 
bird is not unfrequently met with in the gloomy 
recesses of the forests, where it remains in a per- 
fectly passive state during the hours of daylight, 
perched on the branches of some tall tree, near its 
trunk, and flying about in search of prey, only | 
when the darkness of evening sets in, when, in con- 
sequence of the softness of its feathers, it is en-| 
abled to glide through the gloom with the silence of | 
a spectre, and thus succeed in surprising them. 
Sometimes they have been known to visit, and take 
their perch for the day time upon the branches of 
some of the trees which adorn the streets, and, but a 
short time since, I had an opportunity of seeing a fine | 
specimen shot from one of the elm trees, situated in 
the yard of the South Dutch Church, in the city. 

This day began with strong winds from the south 
east, accompanied with scuds, and towards its close 
thick clouds commenced accumulating in the heavens, 
indicative of a coming storm, probably the equinoctial. 


| 
position. In this manner it was enabled to move | 


| 
' 


Monday 21st.—Many insects are now passing into 
their winter quarters preparatory to a state of hyber- 
nation; the situations which they generally select, 
are under stones, in holes, and in the crevices of old 
walls. ‘To day in turning over stones, in search of a 
peculiar species, I discovered several of them, belong- 
ing to the Genus Harpalus of Latreille, which had 
already become almost inanimate from the chilliness 
of the weather: they were invariably in a position 
with their backs downward, adhering with their feet 
to the inferior surfaces of the stone. Upon taking 
them into the warm hand, and breathing on them a 
few times, they soon began gradually to revive, and 
the first indications they gave of returning life, was, 
by a gentle agitation of the antennae ; shortly after 
this they appeared quite active. The great degree 
of cold which many insects are obliged to endure dur- 





ing the progress of the winter and again survive, to 
become animated in the spring, is truly surprising : | 
some caterpillars have been found so frozen, that, 
when dropped into a glass jar, they chinked like 
stones, whilst others again, until they became as brit- 
tle as glass, and yet in their due season perfectly re- 
vived, and passed into their perfect stage of exis- 
tence. 

The comet was distinctly visible to the naked eye, 
it is approaching with great rapidity, 

Tuesday 22d.—To day, on visiting the Normans 
kill, a few rods to the west of the bridge across that 
stream, on the river road to the south, I obtained 





every variety of the lower Grauwackes. This is one | 
of the first localities in the state for the student of Ge- | 


ology to make himself acquainted with the singular | 


contortions that these rocks are subject to, for a 
nearly perpendicular cliff of about sixty feet in height, 


the chilling influence of the weather, and may quite |exhibits them in wild disurder, as if they had been 


frequently be seen crawling about walls, fences, and 
other sunny exposures, in search of favorable winter 





raised by some mighty effort, and then thrown into 


one vast mass of confusion. They at this place con- | 


if dead, and again reviving in the more genial rays of 
the sun. This morning I beheld a prodigious number 
of them strewed along in shady places, and particular- 
ly about the windows of my room, in a perfectly in- 


active state. In this situation, however, they seem- 


| ed to yield a rich repast to many of the spiders, who 


seemed fully aware, that they yet retained a sufficien- 


| cy of juicy fluids to suit their peculiar tastes, and to 


afford them nourishment. 


The beautiful fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinata 
Willd) is now finely in flower along the banks of the 
Rail Road, and elsewhere, on the edges of light 


woods. This place richly deserves cultivation, im 


| consequence of the showy, large blue flowers which 


it bears. The edges of the Corolla are delicately 
fringed from which circumstance it derives its name, 


Thursday 24th.—About four years since, I placed 
some tight wire ligatures around the stems of several 
of the scrub oaks, immediately after discovering that 
the caterpillars of the Bombyx, previously mention- 
ed, denuded them yearly of their leaves, merely for 
the purpose of ascertaining if their growth was not 
materially affected by being thus deprived of them, 
as fast as they could be put forth, and to day, upon 
examination, I had the satisfaction of determining the 
fact, as the ligatures, with but one exception, were 
but slightly impressed in the bark, This is owing to 
the fact, that, in the spring of the year, when the roots 
begin to absorb nutriment from the earth, to nourish 
and sustain the trees, during the season, the first ef- 
fect it produces, is, to expand the leaves perfectly, 
after which, it proceeds to deposit the liqueous fibres, 
which it continues to do until the leaves fall in the 
autumn; and as fast as the foliage is removed, no 
wood can possibly be supplied, until it is again re- 
placed, consequently the trunks can never expand, 
It is by a knowledge of this circumstance, that the 
Chinese are enabled to obtain several succession of 
leaves from their tea plants in a season: and those 
that are first picked, possess most vigor, and are 
therefore considered the best flavored teas, and bear 
the highest prices. 

Friday 24th.—To day I saw one of our common 
land Tortoises, (Testudo Clausa of Le Conte,) busi- 
ly employed in digging for himself a habitation in 
which to pass away the dreary hours of winter, in a 
torpid state. This reptile is very common all over our 
pine plains, in the summer season, and may easily 
be recognized from the other species, by its superior 
height, and also by its suddenly withdrawing itself 
into its shelly covering on the approach of any per- 
son, and closing the orifice by a valve attached to the 
anterior portion of the lower shell, and thus effectu- 


ally protecting itself against all danger. Their gene- 


ral color is yellow, irregularly marked with brown, 
or black, no two of the animals scarcely ever agree - 
ing in appearance ; and it is stated by good authority, 
that the shell is so hard, and their limbs so strong, as 
to enable them to walk with the weight of sixty 
pounds upon their backs. They are supposed to live 
to a great age, from the circumstance of their being 
frequently found with the names of individuals en- 





quarters. It is a well known fact that these insects, | tain thin seams of Anthrocite and also Quartz chrys- 
not being possessed of suction feet, are utterly un-} tals of large dimensions. The scenery about this 


able to counteract gravity, unless the surface upon | place is extremely picturesque, and far exceeding in | 


which they move is rough and irregular, and even | beauty any other spot in the vicinity of our city; the 


then, it is curious to observe the careful manner in | highly elevated sides of the gorge, through which the | 


which they proceed, and the precautions their admi- 
rable instinct suggests for their protection. 
I amused myself by observing one of them pcvsever-| liage, extending from the basin to the very summit, 
ingly making its way along a common white-washed | with here and there a naked projection of rock, and 
ceiling; he appeared to proceed with the greatest | [ have often been surprised, that it should be so little 


water rushes along for some distance over a noble 


To day | cataract, are generally covered with the densest fo- 


graved upon their sternums, bearing a date many 
| years previous ; no doubt antedated by the inscriber. 
Saturday 26th.—I saw an account in an English 
journal that a perfect petrifaction of a human leg had 
been discoved at Whitby, in England, by two individ- 
uals, while digging in the rocks at that place. It is 
| stated to be about the size of a middling sized leg, and 
| perfectly formed, with the exception of its being 
| slightly swollen at the ankle and heel. To the 
| truth of this story, I feel very much inclined to doubt, 
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for 
stance could possibly be accomplished, and it is a 


well known law in nature, that all animal matter is 


quently, if any part of the leg could haye been pre- 
served in the rock, it must have been no other than 
the bones; and the rock at Whitby is the Lias 
of authors, a formation too old in the series tor such 
discoveries, even allowing that such a thing ever did 
take place in any of the series. It is true, that there 
has been many accounts of the discovery of antedilu- 
vyian human | on ’s iv various parts of the world, but 


recent investigations have determined them to belong 


to extinct animals, and not to the human race. 


curred last night which seriously | : : : 
A severe frost occurred last night which seriously | calculable, and his anxiety to return to this great | 


injured much of the corn in the vicinity of the city. 

Monday 28th.—This evening, just after the dark- 
ness set in, I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
flight of two woodcocks (scolapax minor, Lath: 
through the streets of our city within a few feet of the 
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I know of no process by which such a circum- | and there sold. He was carried to Jamaica, where 


he remained in slavery for 27 years. Being much a- | 





¢ ~ 
#) 
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terference on the part of the Holy Alliance, Spain 
may soon be in session of constitutional liberty. 


| bove the coramon class he was never put to any la-| Portucar.—A difference had arisen between t 


jedge ofthe Bamtara or 








~ 


spot I occupied. This is not such an unusual occur- | 
rence as many have been in the habit of supposing, | 


for I recollect in the space of a few years several in- 
stances of the kind, and not Jong since, a friend of 
mine shot an individual of the species from a garden 
in the very heart of the city. 

Tuesday 29th.—The common Horse Leech, (Hiru- 


| ed operations for the present. 


do sanguisuga, Linn :) is very common in the the vi- | 


cinity of Albany, in the Hudson river, but more par- 
ticularly in the small brooks and ditches which drain 
the meadows about; to day I observed them in great 
numbers, in a smal! poo] from whence the water was 
rapidly evaporating, they were unquestionably, in the 


fect master of that language, and has a great know!l- 
ustinas and Coromantie 
languages, with an extraordinary recollection of the | 
position of the various cities and towns. Hearing of | 
this person from Dr. Madden, Mr. Davidson sent di- 
rections that he should be sent to England by the first 
opportunity that offered, and that all his expenses 
would be paid on his arrival. He had, however, left 
under the care of Captain Oldrey, and he arrived in | 
England on the 30th June, since which time he has 
been with Mr. Davidson. During his stay in Eng- 
land, he has been received with the greatest kindness 
and most marked attention. His services in the per- | 
ilous enterprize in which he is now embarked are in- | 





country go far to secure, by his assistance, the safety | 
and success of Mr. Davidson. Mr. Davidson intends 
proceeding by a course yet untried by any European, | 
and, taking the character of Hakeim, combined with | 
his knowledge of the Mussulians, has perhaps a bet- | 
ter chance of success. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
During the past month, few events of any impor- | 
The high | 





tance have occurred in the United States. 
contracting powers of Ohio and Michigan have ceas- 
It is rumoured that | 
our affairs with France are far from being definitive- 
ly settled. On the 15th September, there was a se-| 
vere and destructive hurricane at Key West and its | 


| vicinity, many vessels were lost and the tide rose 


first instance, introduced thither by some freshet of | 


the river, and where they have since bred, as I saw 
them of various sizes, and also differing greatly in the 
color of their markings. ‘This species, when proper- 
ly prepared, is considered by good authority, more ef- 
ficacious in extracting blood than any of the ot/ers, 
but the great objection to their use is, that when dis- 
turbed during the operation, they are very apt to 
leave their teeth in the wound, and by that means 
cause 1 flow of blood, at once difficult to stop, and 
also, an inflammation, not only very painful, but dan- 
gerous in its nature. 

Wednesday 30th—Our migratory birds which have 
for some time back been congregating in flocks, are 


now rapidly departing to the more genial regions of 


the south, and many of those which bave spent the 
summer season much farther to the north, are now 
again making their appearance, and to day I was 
much gratified by observing in some of our orchards, 
the beautiful little Ruby-crowned Wren, (Sylvia ca- 
lendula, Lath :) 
early part of the spring, and breed in great numbers 
in the neighborhood of Hudson's Bay. They return 
again gradually during the months of autumn. Those 
I saw to day were so busily employed in searching 
for insects, that I could frequently approach til! with- 


These birds pass to the north: in the 


in a few feet without disturbing their labors, and 
which offered me a fine opportunity for inspection. 

Vegetation is fast disappearing from the sight, few 
plants are now in flower save the many species of 
Asters. 


Exploration OF CENTRAL AFrica.—Amongst the 
passengers by his Majesty’s steamer African, which 
recently left Falmouth, was Mr, Davidson, a gen- 
tleman well known for his already extensive travels 
in India, Egypt, Syria, and his subsequent visit to 
Canada, the United States and Mexico. Mr. Dayid- 
son proceeds from this to Gibraltar, on his intended 
jouruey to explore Central Africa. He ts accompan- 
el by Abou Beckr Sadiki Shereef. ‘This extraordi- 
nary person was burn at Timbuctoo, of which place 
his father was the Governor ; one of his uncles, Idrissa 
Shereef, being Governor of Jenne, and another, Ab- 
drac!iuan Shereet, Governor of Kone. 
ble family, he was sent to Jenne, to receive the rudi- 
ments of his education, and from thence removed to 
Gournoo, to learn the Koran, At this place, during 
one ofthe petty wars, he was made prisonerand taken 
to Buntakoo, and frum thence, by Coomassie, through 
the Ashantee country tothe coast. Being a person of 





rank,and fearing he might be reclannued,he was carried 
to a small place called Dago, in the Fantee country, 


higher than ever before known by the oldest inhabi- 
tants. At Metamoras the inhabitants were visited | 
with a violent storm; many dwellings, including the | 
Barracks, were destroyed or materially injured. The | 
Bermuda papers also contain an account of a hurri- | 


| cane that passed over that Island on the 3d Septem- 


| to consult on the pnblic safety. 


not look on this subject with indifference. 


Being of no- | 


ber; much damage done at Bridgetown. Trxas.—A 
Convention was held on the 15th inst. composed of } 
five members from each jurisdiction in the province | 

The province will be 
declared independent of Mexico. Dnaiet tame 
particulars are given in the papers of an attempted 
Negro insurrection at Bahia, on the 22d of July. ) 
Para still remained in the hands of the natives, with ! 
these exceptions, the political state of the country 
was tranquil. Crii.—This country is still suffering 
from the effects of the earthquakes that are daily ex- 
perienced. The city of Conception, if rebuilt, will 
be erected on a new site. 

Exerianp.—The King prorogued the parliament on 
the llth September. The difficulties hetween the 
Lords and Commons relative to the Corporation bill, 
were settled by the passage of the bill as amended in | 
the House of Lords. Although the bill suffered con- 
siderably by the mutilations it received, still it gives 
the people a legal right to meddle in their own affairs 
as far as corporations are concerned. A number of 
bills had passed, all tending to aid and keep up that 
spirit of Reformation which is now abroad in Eng- 
land. How far that spirit has dared to encroach up- 
on aristocratic privileges may be learned from the 
fact, that notice fies been given in the House of Com- 
mous of the introduction of bills at the next session, 
one of which excludes the Spiritual Lords—the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops—from their seats in the Upper 
House, and the other enquires into the qualifications, 
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how far it has fulfiled the duties of legislation. Mr. 
Barry, American minister to Spain died at Liverpool, 
August 30th. 

FrRance.—The law for imposing restrictions on the 
press has received the royal assent. ‘Tle vote in the 
House of Peers was 101 to 20. The French Cham- 
bers were prorogued on the lth of September, by 
commission, and on the same day a list of thirty new- 
ly created Peers made its appearance. The object 
of the creation of these peers is evidently to obtain a 
complete control over the tribunal appointed by the 
above meutioned law for the trial of the offences 
against the press. It is said that at least 100 papers 
in the provinces will be discontinued. The Paris 


journals have declared their intentions of conforming 


to the provisions of the law ; the people, however, do | 
SPAIN — 
This kingdom appears to be on the eve of a political 
revolution. Insurrectionary juntos have been form- 
ed in most of the provinces ; the Queen’s authority 
has been rejected, and the constitution of 1812 pro- 
claimed. The principal demands of the insurgents | 
are to convene the cortes, to suppress the convents, 
reduce the number of the church dignitaries, and 
abolish tithes. A central junto has been established 
in Madrid, and the Queen’s government not only re- 
cognised its authority, but was compelled to accede 
to a number of its demands. Should there be no in- 


privileges, and constitution of the House of Lords, and | 
| 
} 
} 


_borious work, but his employment was that ofa clerk, | kingdoms of Sardinia and Portugal because the Prince 
much more liable to putrify than to petrify, conse- | keeping his master’s accounts in Arabic ; he is a per- 


Carignano had been rejected as a suitor to the young 
=. The Prince of Saxe Coburg, brother to the 

ing of Belgium, is spoken of as the happy man. 
Iraty.—The ravages of the cholera have 
severe. In Genoa eight physicians and the celebrat- 
ed Paganini had fallen victims. Turxey.—The 
plague had been making fearful havoc in Constanti- 
nople. Lygeria.—A ftontier settlement of this co- 
lony, called Port Cresson, was attacked on the night 
of the 19th June, and 24 of the inhabitants massacred. 
The Colony had declared war against the hostile 
chief. There is no doubt of the ability of the colo- 
nists to defend themselves against any force that the 
natives may bring against them. 

EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

We have now advanced in our path four “‘signs,”and 
see nothing to prevent our passing happily through 
the remainder. 

Without promising largely, we have we believe, 
fulfilled the expectations of our friends, and while we 
have obtruded little of our own, have been able to of- 
fer some exquisite articles, the productions of others. 

No one of any taste can read the poem on India 





without feeling its beauties, and lingering over its 


lines. The copy from which we print—unfortunately 
for the public and ourselves, is one made in the hand- 
writing of a common soldier, who was an attendant 
in the author’s family, and it never had the benefit of 
a revision. Nodoubt some of the errors which occur 
in the poem are to be charged to the amanuensis, 
rather than his employer. The extracts we give to 
day, are not surpassed in many respects, by any Poem 
in the English language. And it is our intention to 
publish the whole in a volume, as soon as the readers 
of the Zodiac have had the first perusal. 

We are again indebted to the muse of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney for an original contribution. We are indeed proud 
to be the medium through which this lady, at any time, 
communicates with a public, who appreciate her 
worth, and hail her as an ornament to our country. 

The new series of letters from India, are from the 
pen of an eminent divine, now no more. They were 
not intended for publication, but they are so interest- 
ing, and breathe a spirit so pure and excellent, that 
we cannot but think ourselves fortunate in being per- 
mitted to make them known. 

The letters in relation to the early days of the Et- 
trick Shepherd, were written by his brother, who also 
labored under all the disadvantages of a want of edu- 
cation, but they are so natural, so well composed, that 
they willbe read with pleasure. 

We continue the Naturalist’s every day book, 
knowing that the series commends itself to every lov- 
er of nature and of science. We are confident that 
there is not in the United States, any one better qual- 
ified to make the observations recorded there, than 
the person from whom we receive them. 

The Ode to solitude was intended for a periodical 
formerly published in this city, but it appears im our 
columns for the first time. Some of the lines seem 
familiar to us, and possibly it may have been sent by 
the young lady, who is its supposed author, to some 
other print. We, however, are not aware of it if it 
should have been so. 

We are also indebted to the eminent and profound 
author of ‘Medical Jurisprudence,” for an extract 
which is taken from a forthcoming edition of that 
work. 

Our constant friend, Gen, Holstein, again gives us 
an insight into the intrigues of European Courts, in 
his sketches of Pozzo di Borgo, though to an English 
reader,there are traces of the foreigner in hisstyle, yet 
the ideas are forcibly expressed, and the article pos- 
sesses real merit. 

Other articles, which we have not time to mention 
are to be found in this number. Our subscription list 
is rapidly increasing—a circulation of from eight to 
ten thousand is confidently anticipated, and propor- 
tioned to the increase of our circulation will be that 


of our exertions. 
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ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
No. I. 
( Never before published. ) 

Bonaparte, appointed in the beginning of 1796, to 
the command of the army of Italy, after having gained 
the bloody battles of Lodi and Castighione, heard that 
Gen. Wormer had concentrated his forces near Ro- 
veredo. This well built town in Tyrol, in the valley 
of the Adige, with about 12,000 inhabitants is, by its 


situation, of great military importance. Bonaparte | 


fully aware of this, resolved to surprize Wormser be- 
fore he could unite all his forces; and taking but a 
part of his army under Gen. Massena, he left his bag- 
gage and every thing which could impede his rapid 
march, and attacked suddenly the camp of the Aus- 
trians, at seven o’clock in the evening of the 3d Sept. 
1796. Not having succeeded in carrying the position ; 
both armies slept on the battle ground; and at day- 
break the bloody work began again to rage, which 
was decided on the fourth of September, at about sun- 
set. Gen. Wormser,was completely beaten, with the 
loss of about 6000 men, and 32 cannons, and retired 
in disorder toward the mountains. 


The French army having made forced marches; and | 
worn out with fatigue and hunger, couldscarcely stand | 
on their feet. Bonaparte perceiving this, and being | 
himself very much fatigued, ordered that the army | 


should remain for the night, to rest on the gained bat- 
tle ground, 

As their march had been rapid, and lasted five days 
in order tv surprise Gen. Wormser, Bonaparte had left 
wagons and baggage behind, and ordered a distribu- 
tion of rations for four days, which each soldier car- 
ried -vith him as well as he could. The soldier, like 
the sailor, cares not much for what might happen the 
next day ; his principle is, to-day alive and healthy, 
to-morrow wounded or shot ; let us enjoy the present 
moment, be merry and eat and drink as long as it will 
last! In consequence of this soldier philosophy, there 
was in the whole French army a great searcity of 
provisions. Bonaparte and his generals without any 


retinue, were destitute of the usual means of subsis- | 


tence ; the soldiers soon lighted large bivouac fires, 
but searched in vain for some food. It was exposing 
one to the pain of death to go in search of provisions, 
as the peasantry was armed against the marauders, 
and had already given striking proof of their military 


spirit. The soldiers found sume water, but nothing 


to eat; but satisfied with their victory they laid quiet- 


ly down on the grass, their knapsacks serving for | 


pillows, and were soon fast asleep. 

As there was in the neighborhood neither city, 
town, farm, nor even a single hut, Bonaparte, attend- 
ed by one servant, chose a retired spot under a tree 
and tried to sleep, after having made his usual tour 
to inspect the outposts, piquets, grand guards, &c., 
so as torender a surprise impossible. In vain did he 
search for sleep, he could not. For twenty-four hours 
he had not found any thing to eat; his servant 
brought him some dirty water which he drank with 
great reluctance, but no food. The servant was like 
his master, exhausted, weak, hungry and scarcely 


able tomove ; he laid down under another tree, and | 


was soon fast asleep. Bonaparte called him at vari- 
ous times in vain; he heard him soon snoring hearti- 
ly. Not wishing to disturb him, the General stood 
up and directed hie steps towards the nearest camp 
fire. There he found one single soldier awake very 
busily engaged in opening his knapsack, search- 
ing with great precaution, and looking carefully 
around hii, as if fearing to be observed. As soon as 
he saw the General approaching, he hastily shut up 
his knapsack and stretched himself on the ground, 
putting carefully the sack under his head, and begin- 


ning to snore lustily, as if fast asleep, Bonaparte | 


who had observed this whole manceuvre, curiou 
to know the reason of such strange behaviour, advan- 


ced and shook the grenadier rudely by the arm, whis- | 


pering into his ear: ‘I command you on pain of death 
to rise immediately ; 1 wish to speak with you.” The 


| grenadier in opening his eyes saw, by the rays of a 
sparkling fire, the well known features of his comman- 
der, sprang up and said to him in a whisper: “My 
General, make no noise, do not speak so loud, awake 
not my comrades; if you do I lose all!” ‘What 
all?” ‘Only a poor ration of bread which I have 
saved for three days in my knapsack; and if the 
company, as hungry as myself, had known it, 
how could Ihave divided it amongst so many? I 
waited therefore until they were fast asleep so that I 
might eat in peace these crusts of bread, though lam 
much fatigued, but could not sleep for hunger !”— 
‘And so am I my brave, I was just coming amongst 
you in search of something to put under my tees |” 
“‘What! you hungry my General? here, here, take 
| all, take my whole ration! Iam sorry you had not 
spoken sooner.” And in.saying this he kneeled on 
the grass, emptied his knapsack and handed him 
| the whole piece of bread. ‘‘Take it my General, you 
are heartily welcome to it. I feel not the least hun- 
ger aay more !” 
Bonaparte highly pleased, took the soldier’s short 





sword and cut the whole in two pieces. ‘‘Choose | 
Grenadier the largest piece,” said the General, “and | 
I accept your | 
offer on condition that you take one part, and I the | 


let us eat; we are both hungry. 


other, for which I am much obliged to you.” 

They separated highly pleased with each other. 

The great importance of the following events had 
entirely effaced the generous action of this grenadier, 
from the mind of Bonaparte. 

In 1805, being at the camp of Boulogne, after hav- 


ing passed the review of his fine guards, a sergeant | 
of the second regiment of the Chasseurs on foot, found | 


an opportunity to remind the emperor of the above 


mentioned circumstance. 


| your supper with your general ?” 


“Yes, my emperor, it was me; I am only sorry | 


that the liguids were wanting, for both of us were 
| very dry !” 

‘‘Itis true! I remember,” said Napoleon, smiling. 
In saying this, he made a sign to Berthier, who ap- 
| proached. Napoleon said some words to him in a 
| 


whisper, after which he advanced towards the Ser- 
'geant, detaching from his button hole the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

‘Tell me, how long serve you now !” 
| “Eleven years, my emperor, nine wounds, eight 


| ¥ - 
/campaigns, and— 
‘It’s well! it’s well! Have we been together in 


‘‘My emperor, we were a short time together in 
Egypt, and the best proof is, that when you came to | 


| Egypt?” 
| 


visit the quarter of those attacked with the pest, it 
was I to whom you spoke first. Do you remember!’ 


fectly well. Well my brave, it is just now that I in 
my turn divide with you; I have two Crosses, that 


of the Legion of Honor and of the Iron Crown, thou | 
hast none; here, take this,” (and thus saying, he fix- | 


| 
| 
| “Yes, yes, certainly ; Ido now recollect you per- | 
} 
| 
| ed his own Cross, in our presence, at the button hole | 


of the Sergeant’s uniform.) ‘But this is not all; if 
sometime ago I have been the cause of thy bad supper 


health, if per chance the /iguids may not fail,” ad- 


ded the emperor smiling. 


they surely 





my emperor! 





“Oh! certainly 
are not wanting here !”’ stammered the Sergeant,— 
| "lhe liquids ! Oh! 


— to drink the health of 














my emperor |” — 


| He could searcely speak, being so greatly moved | 


and excited. 
Some hours after an Aid-de-Camp of Major 
| General Berthier came in search of hiva, to call him 


found on his plate the brevet by which he was named 


| Knight of the Legion of Honor. 





“It is you, then, who, that evening, had divided | 


at Roveredo, to day I wish you should have a good | 
dinner. Berthier will take care to let you drink my | 


never may they be wanted | 


to dine with Berthier. In removing his napkin he | 








THE SISTER’S GRAVE. — 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 
[ Never before re-published in this country.] 


I had a little sister once, 

And she was wondrous fair ; 

Like twined links of the yellow gold 
Was the waving of her hair. 


Her face was like a day in June, 
When all is sweet and still, 

And the shadows of the summer clouds 
Creep softly o’er the hill. 


O, my sister’s voice—I hear it yet, 
It comes upon my ear 

Like the singing of a joyous bird, 
When the summer months are near. 


Sometimes the notes would rise at eve, 
So fairy-like and wild, 

My mother thought a spirit sang, 

And not the gentle child. 


But then we heard the little feet 
Come dancing to the door, 

And met the gaze of brighter eyes 
Than ever spirit wore. 





And she would enter full of glee, 

Her long fair tresses bound 

With a garland of the simple flowers, 
By mountain streamlets found. 


She never bore the garden’s pride, 
The red rose, on her breast ; 

Our own sweet wild-flower ever leved 
The other wild-flowers best. 


Like them she seemed to cause no toil, 
To give no pain or care, 

But to bask and bloom on a lonely spot 
In the warm and sunny air. 


| And oh! like them as they come in Spring, 
} af 9 

And with Summer’s fate decay, 

She passed with the sun’s last parting smile, 
From life’s rough path away. 


And when she died—'neath an old oak-tree 
My sister’s grave was made; 

For, when on earth, she used to love 

Its dark and pensive shade. 


| And every Spring in that old tree 

The song-birds build their nests, 

And wild-flowers blow on the soft green turf 
Where my dear sister rests: 


And the children of our village say 
That on my sister's tomb 
The wild-flowers are the last that fade, 
And the first that ever bloom. 


' 

There is no stone raised there to tell 
My sister’s name and age, 
For that dear name in every heart 
Is carved on memory’s page. 
| 


We miss her in the hour of joy, 
For when all hearts were light, 
There was no step so gay as hers, 
No eyes so glad and bright. 


We miss her in the hour of wo, 

For then she tried to cheer, 

And the soothing words of the pious child 
Could dry the mourner’s tear. 


Even when she erred, we could not chide, 
For though the fault was small, 

She always mourned so much—and sued 
For pardon from us all, 


She was too pure for earthly love— 
Strength to our hearts was given, 
And we yielded her in her childhood’s light, 
Te a brighter home in beaven, 

; A. G. 
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